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Peace and Disarmament 
LEON BLUM 
**M. Leén Blum’s exposition of the problem of 
Disarmament and Peace is marked by clear thinking 
and clear writing. His philosophy is profound, dad 
has important political implications. This book 
ought to be widely read,” 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


7s. Od. net 


Five Years Hard 


Brigadier-General F. P. CROZIER 
_ Author of ‘A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land ’ 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Three Fevers 
A NOVEL BY 
LEO WALMSLEY 
With a note by Storm Jameson 


“It gave me a surprise and shock of delight.” 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
7s, 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE 
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“CARR'S TABLE WATER BISCUITS 
CARRS CELERY BISCUITS 








CARR'S STABLE WATER BISCUITS 


The Perfect ‘Water Biscuits. No other 
kind is half so crisp, so thin, so appetising. 


*CARR’S CELERY BISCUIT 


Another triumph. This is the only biscuic 
that really preserves the true flavour of 
fresh, winter celery. 


* Voted by America—’ 
MADE ONLY BY 


CARRS 


OF CARLISLE <) 
ENGLAND = 





On Sale in off the 
teading Stores in 
the U.S.A, 

Agents: Julius 
Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, 


@ magnificent biscuit.’ New York. 











from Destitution 
to Independence 


To the deserving 
Homeless, a gold- 
en opportunity ; 
tothe undeserving 
Homeless, a salu- 
lary challenge. 
The Church Army 
plan of work-aid 





REALISE 


that last Winter 
Many Thousands 
of Homeless Men 
were received 





leads from 
Destitution to at the three Central 
Independence. London Shelters of the 


Church Army ? 


To feed and shelter this 
VAST ARMY OF HOME- 
LESS MISERY, it was neces- 


sary to provide—free— 
56,427 Meals—40,971 Beds 


Will you help to support this work, which 
needs funds urgently? Please send a gift 
now io PREB. CARLILE, CH., _— 


55 Bryans ton Street, Londou, W.1 


THE CHURCH ARMY 








—/' po you! 


during the night hours | 
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COLDS, 


INFLUENZA, 


TONSILITIS 
Cured in 48 HOURS - 











» UII 


QUININE BI-SALICYLOSALICYLATE Ma L@dae-VcaO hs 











“The effect of (QUINISAN). was so re- 
markable that attacks of 
began on the first day with shivering and 
temperature up to 104° F., and which were 
treated about mid-day, showed only a little 
over 98.6° F. on the following morning, and 
were entirely free from fever and all dis 
comforts by the afternoon.” 


Influenza which 


“4 
A DOCTOR WRITES:— 
| 





OWARDS’ QUINISAN brand is QUININE n 
BLs ALICY LOSALICYLATE—an entirely NEW Salt of Quinine, 





and can be taken 
daily’ routine, 
25 tablets. 


and prompt in its action 
interrupting the ordinary 
of any Chemist in bottles of 


i fl; Jt is safe 
/ Bi) without 

| | Obtainable 
| 


Note.—QUINISAN is a new product. If your Chemist 
has no stock, he will obtain it for you by return. 





























DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





ONCE VESTITUTE ! BARN ANDOS 


HIM A CHANCE IN 


tRE 
LIFE. 


GIVING: 


For 65 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been welcoming 

the Nation's orphan and destitute little ones, and in that period 

they have admitted 111,037 boys and girls and babies. 5 0: 
an average come in daily. 8,200 now being supported. 


Will you send 


A GIFT 
of 10/- 
to feed one child for ten days ? 
24,000 Meals have to be supplied daily. 


Cheques and Orders, ayable ‘Dr. Barn 
} } nardo’s JTlom 


"3 Mic s Food Fund”: aiid 
Causeway. Loudon. ‘ 


nardo Heuse, Stepney 
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| The secret which 
| promotes sound sleep 


A cup of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet taken last thing 
at night promotes continuous restful sleep. 


A soothing beverage containing 
a all the goodness of fresh creamy 
milk and whole wheat. 




















In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 
of all chemists. 


Send 3d. in Stamps for 
a 4 lb sample tin. 


Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd. 
37 


Lombard 
Street, 


London, 
E.C.3 
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TESTING 
TIME 
_ OF 
QUALITY 
e 


HEN a suit or a coat has 

served you fairly —has 
been cleaned repeatedly and 
still is sound — that is when 
you most appreciate a 
“COURTINE” LINING, 
—woven by COURTAULDS. 
Through sheer quality, of 
fabric, dye and finish, these 
guaranteed Linings form the 
“backbone ” of smart, nicely- 
fitting and well-preserved cloth- 
ing. Always specify 


66 | 99 


(REGISTERED) 


The namé 
is on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 





If any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, write 
direct to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. 

















A CONTRACT 
... happily hullilled. 
The evening wears on...scores mount 
above and below. and your satisfaction 


is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


LAYER 
N°S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


lO ror 8” WO rol /4 
5023/3 100 26/4 


With or without Cork Tips 


(ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO “COMPANY (OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), PO. 
— 
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H. G. WELLS anes 


the World’s Economic Life in the 


Daily Celegraph 





MONG all thinking people to-day the 

question of what is wrong with the world 
grows more urgent and more baffling. Mr. 
Wells has the supreme merit of stimulating 
and challenging his readers by the lucid and 
forceful originality of his views. Below are 
some opinions of his new book “The Work, 


Wealth and Happiness of Mankind.” 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP: 


“ Knowledge of whatever kind gains new emphasis 
or colour, gets point and perspective by passing 
through Wells’ mind”. 


PROF. LASKI: 


“Its imaginative sweep and constructive power 
will make it one of the instruments of intellectual 
change in the next generation”. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL : 


“Those who wish to know why the world is in 
economic difficulties will find an account that every 
layman can understand”, 


His first article gives his ideas on the future of women. 
This and other extracts from Mr. Wells’ brilliant book 
‘are now appearing in the 


Daily Celegraph 


ONE PENNY. 
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News of the Week 


Disarmament 
Correspondent at Geneva reports on another page 
that there is a growing feeling of hope there that the 
Disarmament Conference will have good results. In our 
representative, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
we have great confidence, though he has not the experience 
or inspired enthusiasm of Lord Cecil, whose presence 
The experience and good sense of 
the President of the Conference will certainly prove very 
valuable. The first days of the session were spent in 
the lengthy business of examining the credentials of 
every delegate and in receiving monster petitions from 
all over the world in favour of disarmament. The 
delegates probably agree with the petitions, and must 
envy those whose responsibility to their countries ends 
inwriting their names. On Friday, the 5th, the proposals 
of the French Government were presented by M. Tardicu 
and caused great interest, for they were gencrally 
unexpected. They include the internationalization of 
tivil aviation; the League alone to control heavy 
bombing machines ; heavy artillery and vessels carrying 
tight-inch guns or being of 10,000 tons, and large sub- 
marines to be at the disposal of the League; an inter- 
hational police force at the disposal of the League and 








under command organized by it, to be used as a threat 
oran active fighting force against an * 


aggressor ”’ nation, 


These proposals have the great merit of trying to 
bring under the control of the League the most deadly 
weapons of attack, but, as we write in a leading article, 
they imply a great deal to which they make no open 
reference. The creation of an armed super-state is 
contrary to the whole intention expressed in the Covenant 
of the League, which would have to be recast; it also 
involves for the nations a long step further than they 
have already consented to go in abandoning their inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Those are corollaries to her 
proposals which we cannot think that France is at present 
willing to see adopted by the world. More serious 
attention is merited by the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. Sir John Simon put them before the 
Conference on Monday in an excellent speech. They 
hark back to the old Peace Conferences at The Hague, 
in the restriction of war by abolishing the use of gas, 
chemicals and submarines. They wisely accept the 
difficulties in the way of abolishing conscription, which 
is to some countries as much a political as a military 
measure. With the main proposals we entirely agree, 
because Great Britain accepts and desires to see used 
now as the basis of discussion in the Conference the 
Draft Disarmament Convention, in which are laboriously 
worked out agreed methods of limiting men and arms, 
and the form of a Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

* * * * 


We should be sorry to see the Conference setting to 
work on any other basis. The results of the years of 
labour put into their Draft Convention by the Preparatory 
Committee, led by Lord Cecil, ought not now to be dis- 
varded, but made the most of. Any other course means 
indefinite delay and we have no confidence that the 
Conference would produce anything better in another 
five years, though this draft may be improved under 
fresh discussion. The State Department of the United 
States evidently agrees. Therefore Mr. Gibson spoke 
in favour of the Convention on Tuesday, when he put 
forward the suggestions of his Government. (We are 
delighted every time that the United States join with 
members of the League in useful work, whether 
at Geneva or Shanghai or elsewhere.) Those suggestions, 
as we should expect, emphasize the work of the Naval 
Conferences of Washington and London, and would 
‘arry on their work continuously. They would also 
abolish submarines and chemical warfare and _ restrict 
heavy weapons of offence. They also bring up again 
as complementary the difficult subject of financial limits 
for war material. The Chancellor of the Reich seems 
to have made a plea for Germany’s equality of treat- 
ment that won general sympathy and improved the 
position of his country considerably. On Wednesday the 
Italian proposals on similar lines were announced by 
Signor Grandi. 

* * * # 
Shanghai 

The war, which is no war according to the Japanese, 
goes on round Shanghai. There are said to be forty 
thousand Chinese troops engaged and they evidently 
have considerable military qualities, The Japanese 
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division of regular troops has been arriving, and their 
soldiers, sailors and marines must now amount to twenty 
thousand men engaged. They are now commanded 
by Admiral Nomura, who has taken the place of Admiral 
Shiozawa. Japan also has a_ considerable army in 
Manchuria, which entered Harbin on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, and is extending her control over Chinese 
territory there. The attack on Chapei has made little 
progress, hut the damage to life and property must be 
very great. There has been more vigour in the naval 
work where the Whangpoo flows into the Yangtze. 
The forts of Woosung there have been demolished, but 
apparently the village was strongly entrenched and the 
Chinese are able to threaten at that point the Japanese 
vessels approaching Shanghai. 
* * * - 


Yet there is no “ war.” The sanctions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations are not invoked nor apparently 
invoeable. We are careful not to ignore the extreme 
provocation that Japan has had in Manchuria under 
Chinese misrule or anarchy. But that does not absolve 
her. A definition of an “ aggressor” is often asked for 
in discussions of subjects in which the League is con- 
cerned. It would scareely be unfair to define the word 
as a nation which acts as Japan has acted. China does 
not declare war. If she did, perhaps she might be 
technically the “‘ aggressor” in the face of all the facts. 
Doctor Yen brought the matter up at a meeting of the 
League Council on Tuesday. The Japanese delegate 
said that Admiral Nomura had given instructions for 
the cessation of hostilities. No one in Shanghai seems 


to have become aware of this. The Committee of 
Inquiry at Shanghai is reporting to the Council. It is 


not coneerned with the very important constitutional 
question of Japanese responsibility. The naval and 
military commanders there are not responsible to the 
civil Government, but directly to the Mikado. They 
are an Executive beyond the control of his civil advisors. 
Here let us express our regret of the foul murder in 
Tokyo of Mr, Inouye, the former Finance Minister, and 
until Tuesday, when he was shot, leader of the Opposition, 
%* * * * 

Parliament 

On Thursday, February 4, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained the scheme for the fiseal changes 
on which we have written in a leading article. Subject 
always to reservations connected with negotiations at. 
Ottawa in the summer, or elsewhere, the main points 
are these: a general 10 per cent. tariff on imports with 
the few, but immensely important, exceptions of wheat, 
meat, fresh fish caught by British fishermen, raw cotton 
and wool and tea, at any rate until the next Budget ; 
the 10 per cent. not to be added to existing duties nor 
to interfere with those imposed under the Abnormal 
Imports Act; an Advisory Committee of from three 
to six members to advise on the imposition and amount 
of duties, and to protect the consumer from exploitation ; 
the produce not only of the Dominions until the Con- 
ference at Ottawa, but also of the Crown Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated territories, to be exempt ; 
power to be given to the Board of Trade to raise the 
duties against countries that discriminate against us. 
Here Mr. Chamberlain seemed to smell a battle afar off. 
We fear that if we begin to play the game of tarifs de 
combat against infinitely more experienced players, we 
lie spoke with his usual clearness and less 
usual moderation to a sympathetic House. He had an 
excellent opportunity for touching the heart the 
House by his references to his father, The House always 


may not win. 


of 


es 


warms to such appeals, but here the references to pj, 
father and brother were so graceful and so _restraingj 
that he touched chords of sympathy among all readey 
as well as hearers of his speech. 

* * * * 


Sir Herbert Samuel spoke later, making a mog 
courageous speech addressed to the heads of Membex 
and making no assault at all upon their hearts. It was 
a strong, argumentative defence of Free Trade, the 
“ fighting ” speech that we only associate with opposition, 
The lesson seems to be that if he can still support the 
National Government from within after that, Liberal 
and Free ‘Traders without can do so without qualms, 
The question of the dissentient Ministers was fully 
discussed in the House on Monday, when the vote of 
censure on the Government was moved by Mr. Lansbury, 
whose conservatism was shocked by the breach of 
constitutional tradition. Mr. Baldwin recalled the 
relevant history of Cabinets and claimed that the National 
Government was united on questions abroad much 
more serious than the domestic matter of tariffs. The 
spokesman of the dissentients was Sir Donald Maclean, 
who brought the House into a very good humour and 
the belief that experiment would be carried out honestly 
by men who realized what Ministerial responsibility 
means. The Upper House treated a similiar motioy 
likewise on Wednesday. 

* # * * 


On Tuesday the vote on the Tariff was taken. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given a satisfactory 
account of the country’s finance up to date (and the 
Board of Trade announced on Wednesday a fall of nearly 
£15 millions in the value of imports in January from 
the value of those of December last). The debate was 
a great success for Mr. Runciman, and we are heartily 
glad to see how he is fulfilling the hopes that we formed 
when he was appointed to the Board of Trade, a Fre 
Trader at the office which, with the Exchequer, must 
have the principal handling of our fiscal measures, 
He managed to speak lucidly while refusing to isolate 
the tariff from the financial difficulties of the world. 

* * * * 
Terrorism in India 

Sir Stanley Jackson, who has been Governor of Bengal 
since 1927, and is about to retire, had a merciful escape 
from an assassin’s bullet last Saturday. THe was addressing 
the Convocation of Caleutta University when a Hindu 
girl graduate, waiting to be presented for her degree, 
suddenly rose and fired at him point blank. — The 
Governor ducked and the shot missed him by_ inches. 
The Moslem Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Suhrawardy, promptly 
and bravely leapt from the platform at the girl and 
diverted her aim so that the remaining shots from her 
revolver went wide. Sir Stanley, whom we all remember 
as the captain of the Yorkshire eleven, displayed great 
sang-froid by resuming his speech when his assailant. had 
been led away. The incident illustrates afresh the mur 
derous aims of the Bengal revolutionary party, who have 
compelled the Government to suspend the ordinary 
liberties of the subject. It is the third case in which a 
student has been incited to attack a Governor at a 
university or college function. Two Hindu schoolgirls the 
other day murdered Mr. Stevens at Comilla, and now 
comes this fresh attempt by a young woman at Calcutta. 
Clearly, a party that uses foolish girls as treacherous 
assassins must be repressed by the strong hand for the 
benefit of India as well as of the British officials. Ter: 
rorism will never make India a Dominion, but delays the 
attainment of that ideal, 
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Kashmir ' a , : ; 

[alla Rookh’s Paradise in the Vale of Kashmir con- 
tines to be disturbed by evil genii from without and 
yithin. Rioting is reported from various districts, and 


the Maharajah’s State troops have been compelled to 
fre on the mobs. A small force of British troops has 
heen sent to guard the headwaters of the Jhelum Canal 
and a few other critical points. The Indian Government 
js to observe extreme caution in the matter, as 
Kashmir is a native State, the administration is con- 
ducted by the Maharajah’s Hindu officials, and the 
meat majority of the people are Moslems. On the other 
band, as Kashmir’s northern frontier touches Russian 
(entral Asia, Delhi cannot be indifferent to her troubles 
in which Soviet agents are said, rightly or wrongly, to be 
implicated. It would be well if the Maharajah could 
efect the reforms in his Government which Hindu opinion 
outside the State deems to be necessary. The autonomy 
of the native States is not lightly to be infringed, but 
there comes a time when continual unrest between the 
religious bodies, as in Kashmir, cannot safely be 


tolerated. 
* * xk * 


Untimely Labour Troubles 

While the organized employers and employed in 
the weaving branch of the Lancashire textile industry 
are still trying to agree on a scheme for reducing costs 
by letting a weaver work more than four looms, the 
Burnley trade union has ordered a strike at twenty-two 
mills where the weavers had agreed to work more than 
the traditional four looms. The strike, though not 
wholly effective, has put three thousand operatives 
out of work, at a time when Lancashire has more than 
enough of unemployed men and women and when, 
moreover, the outlook for the cotton trade is beginning 
faintly to brighten. We can understand the reluctance 
of the extremely conservative trade unionists of Lan- 
cashire to modify their working conditions while they 
think that the change may enable the employers to 
produce more cloth with fewer hands. But the alter- 
native, it is to be feared, is less chance of work for all. 
Unless Lancashire makes the fullest use of her machinery, 
her chances of recovering her lost trade from strenuous 
competitors in the Far East must be slight indeed. 
Strikes can only make matters worse ; the fullest degree 
of co-operation between employers and employed is 
urgently needed to save the situation. Meanwhile the 
regrettable strike of the Thames watermen and lightermen 
still, after six weeks, impedes in some measure the work 
of the Port of London, and may compel the sugar re- 
A second ballot of their union showed 
amajority of 2,094 to 895 against resuming. work, though 
the dockers, who far outnumber them, have remained 
content with the reduction of tenpence a day in their 
wages to which the lightermen so strenuously and un- 
wisely object. 

* * * 

The Dartmoor Report 

The clearand able report made by Mr. du Pareq, K.C., 
on the riot in Dartmoor Prison on January 24th, has 
shown, as was anticipated, that the disturbance was not 
due to a bad system of prison administration but rather 
to a failure of the personal element in a moment of 
difficulty. The convicts had no real grievance, but a few 
(lesperadoes took advantage of a Governor whom they 
thought to be weak and sentimental. The riot might 
have been averted if the Governor had not apologized 
to them the day before for the defective cooking of their 
porridge, and if he had not, on the Sunday, allowed them 
to assemble as usual on parade. Mr. du Pareq throws 
grave doubts on the suitability of the old prison at 


remote Princetown as a place of detention under modern 
conditions. The staff dislike the loneliness of their life 
on the moor, and some of them, it is feared, are not loyal. 
Moreover, some modern criminals, of the motor bandit 
type, are daring enough to plan escapes with the help 
of their confederates outside, and Mr. du Pareq evidently 
believes that the isolation of the place is in their favour. 
The Home Secretary gave it to be understood, in his 
statement in the House on Monday, that the possibility 
of closing Dartmoor Prison will be fully considered, and 
that the worst inmates may be sent elsewhere. But it 
is well to emphasize the fact that Mr. du Pareq has 
exonerated the prison administration in the main. The 
prisoners are treated humanely, and the balance between 
undue severity and needless leniency is on the whole 
maintained, 
* * % * 

The New United States Ambassador 

General Dawes will have an able and popular successor 
at the United States Embassy here in Mr. Andrew Mellon, 
who has served both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover 
Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. Mellon is known in his 
own country as a wealthy banker with large interests in 
aluminium and oil. He is noted also for his exceptionally 
fine collection of pictures, to which he recently added 
several of the famous masterpieces from the Hermitage. 
Some of Mr. Mellon’s treasures have been lent to Bur- 
lington House for the Flemish Exhibition and for the 
He is known to be a good 


as 


present French Exhibition. 
friend of this country, and his son has taken his degree 
at Cambridge. Mr. Mellon is too well versed in American 
politics to let his sympathies carry him too far, but he 
understands our troubles and the troubles of Europe and 
may be trusted to smooth the relations between White- 
hall and the White House as far as an Ambassador can. 
* * * * 

Mr. Edgar Wallace 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, who died on Wednesday at Holly- 
wood, perhaps bulked larger in the minds of his con- 
temporaries than any other popular figure of the 
twentieth century. The quantity of his literary output 
overshadowed and, in his later work, somewhat attenuated 
its quality ; but his skill, within the self-imposed limita- 
tions of his medium, was as remarkable as his con- 
sistency. His best work was done for the theatre. He 
will remain a memory, and perhaps a proverb, even 
when the books that have given so much pleasure to 
this generation are no longer read. Relying entirely 
upon his own energy and talents, he built up a world. 
wide reputation. ‘The fact that it was a popular reputa- 
tion should not detract from the honour due to him, 

* * x * 


Next Week's ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

The Spectator will publish next week, inter alia, the 
first of a short series of articles describing his War-time 
experiences in Turkey, by Major F. Yeats Brown, the 
author of Bengal Lancer, whose second book, A Lancer in 
Stamboul, is shortly to be an article on 
Family Life, by Miss Rose Macaulay ; an appreciation 
by Mr. E. M. Forster, of the poet Crabbe, whose cen- 
tenary has recently been celebrated; and a review by 
Miss V. Sackville-West of the works of Michael Drayton. 


* * * * 


published ; 


Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 98}; on Wednesday week, 99 4, ; a year ago, 103}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86; on 
Wednesday week, 87; a year ago, 94. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75; on Wednesday week, 
76; a year ago, 81. 
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Disarmament 


7 E print on another page an account of the Session 
of the Disarmament Conference of the League 
of Nations from our correspondent at Geneva. It was 
opened last week with the President’s good common 
sense, which we admire but do not look to for 
excitement or inspiration. On Friday last the first stone 
was thrown into the pool to agitate the surface with 
ripples that will extend far. M. Tardieu brought up 
the suggestions of the French Government. Some had 
thought that at any time, and more particularly now, 
the attitude of France would be lamentably negative, 
but those who know her better were not surprised to 
find her taking the initiative with a clearly and cleverly 
devised scheme set out on paper with reason and other 
attractive qualities. It is only when we remember that 
the Conference has had prepared for its discussions a 
Draft Convention painfully elaborated through several 
years and, let us say here, owing its merits chiefly to 
Lord Cecil, whose enthusiasm and pertinacity saved 
it again and again; and that the hope of the world has 
been that the Conference would receive offers from 
highly-armed States, of which France is the chief, to 
reduce or limit their armaments, that we find ourselves 
looking for some such offer in the French proposals. 
And we look in vain. 

Proposals, however, from such a quarter demand 
careful attention. They amount to this: the most 
powerful weapons of attack, on land, sea, or by air, 
belonging to members of the League, shall be at the 
disposal of the League, which shall also organize the 
command of an international police force 
be at the League’s disposal and be ready for use to 
prevent war, and, in case of aggression (to be defined), 
to provide “a first contingent of effective troops” to 
aid the attacked State. 

Our first criticism is concerned with the proposal 
of figures fixing what guns, submarines, &c., must not 
be owned in freehold, but be at the disposal of the 
League. This involves the principle of restricting war 
by rules, “the rules of the game.” This attracted us 
greatly in the old days of Hague Peace Conferences, 
for surely it is desirable to prevent the devilries of war 
advancing hand-in-hand with the benefits of science : 
wherefore rule out submarines, aeroplanes and such 
inventions as they arise. At Washington, in 1921, 
Lord Balfour, after seeing the German use of submarines, 
proposed to rule them out for ever, but the French 
refused to listen. Sir John Simon is now making some 
similar proposals on our behalf. But we have learnt 


The 


7 September last we commented on a debate in the 
I House of Commons on Lord Snowden’s last Finanee 
Bill, in which the prospect of Protection was welcomed 
by the Unionist Party, was foreshadowed as inevitable 
by Sir John Simon and other Liberals, and was accepted 
by some of the Labour Party as consistent with their 
programmes. The knell was tolling for Free Trade 
and we exclaimed, “ Ichabod, the glory has departed, 
for the Ark is taken.” The blow to which we, Free 
Traders for generations, have prepared to bow our necks, 
has fallen in the House of Commons. This country, 
which has been for a century the free market of the 
world and has prospered above other countries thereby, 
is to hamper and check its trade by a 10 per cent. tariff 
cn imports. To this are we brought, partly by events 


which shall 


the fatal objection. In war, rules go by the board, so soon 
as troops are desperate. That is the nature of the beast, 
war. We have seen, for example, the impossibility of 
our officers telling their men to stand and be killed by 
some such foul means as poison gas, while we refused tp 
abandon more chivalrous standards of fighting. 

Our second criticism is that instead of Proposing 
a measure of disarmament, the French propose to arm q 
new super-state, and we cannot believe that they are 
not clear-sighted enough to see the revolution involyed, 
President Wilson, for all his valuable idealism, may 
not have thought clearly on this matter, but Lord 
Phillimore, Lord Cecil, General Smuts and their colleagues 
knew what was wanted. The Covenant, therefore, 
carefully avoids setting up a super-state, and is a 
covenant of existing States leagued together. Do the 
French really propose to write a new covenant, laying 
violent hands on the Treaty of which the old is a part? 
And are they ready to lead the way in yielding up ye, 
more of the nations’ sovereign independence ? 

Our third criticism is of the police force. With us 
the high priest of that force is Mr. David Davies, who 
lauds it in his book, The Problem of the XXth Century, 
He, at any rate, sees and tries to overcome some of the 
difficulties. For instance, he realizes that the tribunal 
or authority who could order the force to act must be 
a slow-moving authority, and so on. No provision is 
made by the French. With their own Colonial problems 
they will let us say that we certainly could not depend 
upon an international police force, commanded even 
by one of their distinguished soldiers, collected from 
‘arious quarters of the globe, after full enquiry, to deal 
with some of our responsibilities, to meet, say, a sudden 
attack upon the North-West Frontier of India. It 
scarcely sounds serious. 

The serious doubt that assails our most unwilling 
minds, is whether France really means that this is the 
best that she can do to help the Conference. If not, 
we are driven most reluctantly to seek another motive, 
If the Conference, looking to France for some constructive 
suggestion or offer to reduce or limit her armaments, 
is presented with these striking proposals, it. will not 
expect to be presented with others. ‘* Here is some: 
thing for you to talk about while I mind my own business 
at home.” We earnestly hope that the Conference will 
set to work, as His Majesty’s Government. suggests 
through Sir John Simon, upon the Draft Convention, 
the work of its Preparatory Commission and the proper 
basis of its dis¢ussions, 


Tariff 


over which we can by ourselves exercise no contro 
now, results of the War, Reparations, the course of 
gold, and so on, but partly by our own reckless national 
finance as conducted since the Peace. The Treasury 
is pledged to find more revenue than can be drawn 
from old sources now sucked dry. The balance of trade 
has gone heavily against us and the relation of imports 
to exports must be quickly changed. Those two dire 
facts constrain us and most of the Liberal Free Traders 
to support what we believe to be wrong by every sound 
economic principle. We must make the best of it, 
welcoming such revenue as it may bring to the Exchequer, 
and hoping that it may induce a sense of confidence it 


our manufacturers and traders who have cried out fof 


it so long. We do not undervalue what is called nowa: 
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days the “ psychological ” value, even of a fiscal measure. 
Confidence may do more than anything else to put the 
British manufacturer or trader back where he used to 
stand at the head of the commerce of the world. That 
js where he should stand, though the development of 
manufacture abroad will never again let his supremacy 
be so marked as it used to be, even when the tariffs and 
the poverty of other nations allow them to think of 
buying more of what we have to offer and they would 
like to take. We dearly hope to see that confidence 
arising and fructifying throughout the land. It is 
all ~able to accept it from “ the State,”’ for it is a function 
of “ the State ” to give confidence which it can so easily 
destroy. But it is no function of “ the State” to take 
upon itself the duties of the manufacturer or trader, 
nor to make his profits for him. Where it tries to do so 
it fails disastrously. The initiative and the conduct of 
the business are the duties of the man himself. The 
State Socialism, the Htatisme, the State trading, all 
were bad enough during the War when the nation had 
to be organized and controlled from fear of the enemy, 
and all minds were intent on one object and accepted 
control like a drilled body of men. Will our manufac- 
turers and traders regain their energy and _ initiative, 
or are they now too long accustomed to look to “ the 
State” to help and to make up for all that “ the State ” 
has done to handicap them by taxation and interfering 
legislation ? Under Free Trade we believe that they 
would, but a tariff is a further temptation to relax self- 
reliance. In foreign countries and even among our own 
races in the Dominions a tariff has always led to demands 
for higher Protection, and higher still, It has always 


sapped self-reliance and unfitted men to face competition. 
The proposed Advisory Committee will need to be 
composed of men of stern purpose, of hard heads if 
not of hard hearts, to resist incessant demands for higher 
duties. 

We deal in our Notes of the Week with the details of 
the proposals, many of which are indefinite because they 
depend upon the Ottawa Conference in the summer or 
upon other negotiations. But apart from detail our 
reading of this debate impels us to warn Mr. Chamberlain 
and an impetuous House of Commons against the tempta- 
tion to make a grave error of proportion, against a ten- 
dency, which we look to Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. 
Runciman to check, whenever they see it followed. A 
novice might easily judge from some of the speeches that 
imports are an evil in themselves. They are not. The 
more imports we have the better, so long as we can 
justify payment for .them. Imports, cheap imports, 
** dumped ” imports, are no more harmful in themselves 
than Christmas presents. To them we owe the standard 
of living of our people of which we are proud and which 
no man wants to see lowered. Just now we may be 
driven to check them because we cannot pay for them, 
and we may have to lower a standard which we cannot 
afford. Just now they need to be checked in order to 
change their relation to exports on the account of the 
balance of trade. But to slip into thinking that to 
check imports is an aim in itself is wrong, whether because 
we want to increase the volume of trade generally or 
because they are roughly payments for exports. The 
increase of exports is the real aim towards which we should 
strive, and tariffs do nothing to help us to reach it. 


The Dartmoor Report 


H \ CONVICT PRISON at Princetown has long 
. « held an almost legendary place in the 
public mind. ‘The remoteness of its moorland situation 
has surrounded it with a halo of romance to which no 
other prison could lay claim. A riot at Dartmoor, 
therefore, was like a novel, with a strong admixture 
of an American prison film, come to real life. It was 
news of the first water, embellished with a police charge, 
and arrayed in the brilliant setting of a military cordon. 

Upon this atmosphere Mr. du Pareq’s clear and impar- 
tial report has come like a dash of cold water. It has 
stripped away romance and shown us a serious prison dis- 
turbance for the nasty, animal and dangerous thing that it 
is. As Mr. du Parcq says, “ it is not very wide of the mark 
to say that every convict at Dartmoor is either a con- 
lirmed criminal or a dangerous criminal or both.” It is, 
no doubt, a duty of men generally, and of those charged 
with the conduct of the prison service in particular, never 
to despair of the reformation of any human soul, but it is 
merely false sentimentality to shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that the bulk of the inhabitants of that prison are men who 
have shown stubborn resistance to reformation and are 
of a type from which society has a primary right to be 
protected. 

Nevertheless, it would have been grave matter for 
censure, had it been shown that men had been subjected 
there to harshness, injustice or bad feeding. The 
“old lag,” as Mr. du Parcq realizes, is usually a law- 
abiding prisoner. He acquires,in fact, a curious sense of 
citizenship of his own, and is prepared to accept and 
stand by authority provided he knows that he is getting 
asquare deal. But if he thinks he is being ** done down ”’ 
he can become yery troublesome. The report makes it 
abundantly clear that complaints about food and quarters 


were not, as the men themselves recognized, the cause of 
the outbreak. That is to be found in a much more sinister 
matter, the infiltration into Dartmoor of men of a new 
type of criminal. Mr. du Pareq describes them as the 
‘* gangster ” class. Young, fit and possessed of consider- 
able powers of leadership, they are prepared to take great 
risks to escape the monotony of long years of imprison- 
ment, and can exercise great influence over their fellow- 
prisoners. They are a by-product of universal education, 
and of an age which has equipped man with new scientific 


resources. The danger to the community of trained 


minds which have deliberately made “ Evil — be 
thou my good” their principle of life is of an 
altogether different order from that of the older 
happy-go-lucky type of criminal. In the case 


before us it is clear that such men, clever and desperate, 
were the instigators and leaders of the trouble. It is 
more than probable that they hoped for, and had even 
definite arrangements for, help from others of the same 
type outside. Mr. du Pareq finds that Dartmoor is an 
unsuitable prison in which to confine prisoners of 
this kind. That finding will have to be dealt with, but 
it carrics a further implication. It means that the nation 
must realize and grapple seriously with the growing 
problem of this new type of criminal and his new type of 
crime. Action must follow. It is not unlikely that 
among gangsters in this country the Dartmoor riot will 
come to be regarded, like the wrath of Achilles. as the 
direful spring of woes unnumbered. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that, given the pres- 
ence of men of the gangster type in a prison so situated, a 
serious challenge to authority was sooner or later inevit- 
able. That the outbreak was to some extent helped by 
disloyal actions on the part of a very small minority of 
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the prison staff Mr. du Pareq seems to be convinced. So 
serious a charge demands the closest investigation. 
The morale of the staff at Dartmoor cannot have been 
helped by the impression certainly existing among prison 
officers that transfer there implies a black mark. It is to 
be regretted that more active steps were not taken to 
efface this belief in the interests of the tone of the staff. 

The great bulk of the oflicers, however, came very well 
difficult They acted with 
courage and restraint, and several incidents, notably the 
action of the gate officer in sending for the police on his 
own responsibility, show that the conditions of the 
service do not kill initiative in the rank and file. Nor 
should the active determination of a number of the 
convicts to prevent bloodshed go unrecorded. It is 
something to be proud of on both sides that in a dis- 
turbance of such magnitude among “ confirmed criminals,” 
no single life should have been lost, 


out ot a most situation. 


a 


Lastly, if this event makes the country think mor 
clearly on the whole subject of crime, it will not haye 
been an unmixed evil. It is a commonplace that wit), 
crime prevention is better, as well as being less expensive, 
than cure. Prevention does not merely mean inereased 
police precautions. It means also a determination ty 
recognize and deal with the predisposing causes. Youth 
is the critical time. Lack of adequate facilities fy 
training and recreation, and the cynicism that follows 
prolonged unemployment at the start of life are recog. 
nized inducements to a criminal career. Active steps to 
combat them are the task not of authorities but of 
individual citizens. It is our business, in the recent 
words of the Prince of Wales, “to see that every boy 
and girl in this country should have a fair chance,” 
If it is offered, there need be no fear that the problem of 
the young gangster will grow, in this country, to dangerous 
proportions. Ih. §, 


: Studies in Sanctity 


{We propose to publish during the next few weeks @ series of studies of 
manners Oxercised @ transforming influence on the life of their day. } 






aintly characters who have in different ages and different 
xt.week Miss Olive Wyon will write on St. Hildegarde.] 


IV.—St. Columba of Iona, A.D. 521-597 


By Lucy MeENztreEs. 


"epee semen ee beauty of holiness seems to cling about 
4 the homes of the Saints. Assisi of St. Francis has 
it; Siena of St, Catharine has it; Iona of St. Cohimba 
has it perhaps most of all. The natural beauties of the 
island, the white sands, the wonderful depths of clear 
green waters changing over rocks and sea-tangle to rich 
blues and purples, the flowery meadows, the rocky uplands 

all this is irradiated by the beauty of a holy life 
onee lived there by St. Columba, Tle comes early in the 
story of the Saints. It helps us to place him, if we remember 
that St. Gregory the Great was still a student at Rome 
when St. Columba landed at Iona; that St. Benedict 
had died only twenty years before. From his birth « halo 
of poetry and romance was woven round him, <A Celt of 
the Celts, a Priest of kingly race, a scholar, a poet who 
wrote both Irish and Latin verse, a statesman, a patriot, 
he was alive in every fibre te a sense of the supernatural ; 
his religion was his whole life. He began with a difficult 
temperament from which to aehieve sanctity, and the 
chief reason for his coming to Iona gives us some idea ot 
it. He was an eager student of the Seriptiures in days 
when there were no books and when manuscripts were 
rave and precious. So that when his master, St. Finnian 
of Moville, brought back from Rome a manuscript copy 
of the Vulgate—the first known in Ireland—St. Columba 
felt he must possess it for himself. He did not ask his 
master’s permission because he knew it would be refused. 
He copied the manuscript seeretly at night in the church 
where it was kept: “. . . the five fingers of his right hand 
were as candles which shone like very bright lanips whose 
light filled the entire Church.” 

But owing to that illumination he was discovered. 
Finnian Columba refused to give up his 
transeript, and the High-King of Ireland, called upon 
to settle the dispute, gave the celebrated judgement ; 
To every cow its calf, to every book its trangeript. Those 
Columbe’s clansmen thought — the 
honour of their clan had been impugned and a battle re- 
sulted) in over three thousand men laid down 
their lives to save for Columba a little book into which he 


Was angry ; 


were tribal days ; 
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whieh 


BS 
but the main facts of the story are true, and remorse for 
the lives lost on his behalf was probably the chief reason 
that led Columba to banish himself to an island from 


had copied the Gospels.” The legend may be exaggerated, 


which he could no longer sce Ireland. How heroic a 
punishment it was we see from the passionate love for his 
native land which burned in his heart all his days and 
from an Trish poem he wrote on the voyage, made with 
twelve disciples in a hide-covered wicker coracle. 

In May, 563, Columba and his followers landed in Tona, 
The world was in a state of chaos, but no echo of the eon- 
flict disturbed the peace of that Island of Saints and 
Dreams whence Christianity was to spread not only over 
Seotland, but through Lindisfarne, over northern and 
central England, to the borders of Sussex. 

The people Columba found in Scotland believed in the 
Unseen ; they lived so close to the heart of: Nature that 
their eyes. seemed able to penetrate material barriers 
and apprehend a spiritual world hidden from the Sass- 
enach, They were Nature-worshippers ; every beauty 
of Nature seemed to them a deity personified. And so 
Columba, himself the Second — Sight, 
proceeded with consummate wisdom, not to attempt to 
root out Celtic heathenism, but to graft on to it the 
religion of Christ. He had to overcome the Druids, the 
Wizards or Wise Men, and he did that not by denying 
their powers but by showing that he possessed similar 
powers to a much greater degree through Jesus Christ. 
His lite was in the hands of God, he said, and no evil 
could touch him so long as God was on his side. 

We have a delightful picture of the life of the monastery 
in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, a chronicle not without 
likeness to the Fiorettt, Out of the time set apart for the 
Opus Dei and for private prayer and meditation, the 
monks tilled the ground, practised various handicrafts 
and made copies of the Scriptures, the Abbot sharing i 
all their labours, and thus setting before the people ol 
Scotland the ideal that religion and civilization must go 
hand in hand, for while he brought them the Gospel, he 
also improved their methods of agriculture and_ thei 
whole mode of life. Hospitality was one of the great 
features of the monastery, and that not only to humai 
beings but to birds and beasts. 

Columba used the Saving Sign or Sign of the Cross to 
keep away evil in every form, from the purifying of ¢ 
haunted well to the sanctifying of the smallest. domiesti¢ 
matters. Before the cows were milked, the Saving Sig! 
was made over the milk pail lest any demon should be Ietl 


possessed — of 
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jurking. in it ; the tools were blessed with the Saving 
Sign; the pen was crossed that the writing might be to 
the Glory of God, and sailors when putting to sea were 
directed to “ hoist their sail-yards ” in the form of a cross. 

All Columba’s missionary journeys had perforce to 
begin by sea, and few of the islands round Iona have not 
some traditional connexion with him. To sail those seas 
as Columba must so often have done, out through the 
Torren Rocks “ westwards towards Erin,” or north 
towards Lunga, that sanctuary of sea-birds, or Tiree, the 
granary of Iona in his day—that is to enter into his spirit 
which had in it something of the grandeur and freedom of 
thesea. For hundreds of years after his death the mariners 
of the. Hebrides used to call on “ Kind Columcille ” to 
protect them. 


Thinking of the analogy between the voyages of St. 
Columba and the eternal voyage of the Christian soul on 
the vast Ocean of the Divine, a modern mariner “ sat down 
at the helm” some weeks ago to sail across those great 
lonely waters. The whole horizon was aglow as the boat 
sped along the golden path marked out for it by the setting 
sun; an indescribable beauty of holiness seem to shine 
through all that intense beauty of Nature. It seemed 
as if the life Columba lived on that island and on those seas 
had indeed created and established there so close a con- 
nexion with God that His Presence now dwelt there and 
irradiated the lives of modern mariners just as fifteen 
hundred years ago it irradiated the life of St. Columba. 
As the old Gaelic prophecy has it : On the Isle of Dreams 
God shall yet fulfil Himself anew. 


Russian News and Soviet Censors 


By Water Duranty (Moscow Correspondent of the New York Times). 


ROM the first days of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 there has been a persistent anomaly in the 
reporting of news about it to the outer world. From that 
day until this news about Russia has been distorted both 
by friends and enemies, as if neither side wished really to 
present the facts as such but rather to plead a case, to 
“prove” that Bolshevism was a world calamity or the 
hope of the human race. The result has been confusion 
and cross purpose, and an exchange of recrimination 
between the Bolsheviks and the rest of the world. 

The Bolsheviks claim that there is no parallel in history 
to the series of Press campaigns carried on against them, 
which range from the first outery about the nationaliza- 
tion of women to recent attacks upon Soviet dumping of 
the products of slave labour. The world retorts 
that the chief object of the Soviet régime is to destroy 
civilization by propaganda, that the Soviet censorship is 
so crafty that no truth can come out of Russia, and 
that foreign correspondents on Soviet soil are either brow- 
beaten, befogged or bought. In consequence a number of 
foreign newspapers (including even the Times) have 
preferred to handle Russian news through representatives 
in one of the border States, where they are close enough 
to the Sovict scene to know roughly what is going on, 
yet free to report without fear or favour. 

. The Bolshevik Revolution took place in a critical period 
of the Great War when newspapers in all countries, with 
few. exceptions, had accepted the writing of partisan or 
biassed news as a patriotic duty. It became speedily 
evident to the Press of England, France and United States 
that whether or not the Bolsheviks had been bribed with 
German gold or had or had not nationalized women, they 
meant to make peace as soon as possible, that is to deprive 
the Allies of one of their trump cards, and to release for 
service against the Allies and France a great number of 
€erman divisions hitherto engaged upon the Eastern 
front, whose appearance in the West might prove decisive. 
In that sense Soviet Russia could only be regarded as an 
enemy, and the events of 1918 so fully justified our appre- 
hensions that it is still open to question whether Germany 
might not have won the War outright if she had trans- 
ierred all her eastern forces to the front in France instead 
of maintaining a strong garrison in the “ conquered ” 
provinees of the Ukraine and the Baltic States. 

In addition to that, the Bolsheviks are opposed to 
capitalism and all its works, and foreign newspapers 
are not the least important of capitalist enterprises. 
The Bolsheviks, moreover, have never hesitated to refer 
to foreign newspapers and forcign reporters as reptiles 
and wage-slaves of the capitalist system. In short, 
there is a strong mutual prejudice. But prejudice is 


one thing and facts are another. It may gratify the 
English public to hear that Stalin has been assassinated, 
that the Red Army has mutinied, and is fighting the 
janissaries of the Ogpu in the streets of Moscow, just as 
children take joy in fairy tales or are soothed to sleep 
by bedtime stories on the radio. But unfortunately 
it is not true, and one must presume that the function 
of the Press is not simply to give pleasure to the public, 
or even to soothe its own proprietors and editors, but 
to report the news of the world as it happens when 
and where it happens, without prejudice. In this function 
I venture to suggest that the English Press has failed 
badly, whereas the United States and Germany have main- 
tained special correspondents and news agency representa- 
tives in Russia regularly during the last ten years. 
Whether one likes it or not the U.S.S.R. to-day is a 
world power, by sheer extent of territory, number of 
population, and natural resources. Beyond that it 
is the home of a new world creed, which appeals to 
certain sections of every nation. Surely it is better for 
England to know the truth about this power instead of 
being fed with pap, however soothing, about its failures 
and weaknesses. Whether it is hostile to us or might be 
friendly to us, it is in any case a great power, and as such 
it is to our own interest to know the truth about it. It 
has consistently been objected by the English Press that 
the Soviet censorship makes it impossible for any honest 
foreign newspaper man in Russia to report the truth. 
I have had ten years’ experience of the Soviet censorship, 
and six years’ experience before that of War or post-War 
censorship elsewhere, and although I disapprove of 
censorship on moral grounds, the Soviet Censorship is 
generally better and more reasonable than others. 
Censorship in Moscow is handled by the Press Depart- 
ment of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. Unlike 
the Press departments of other foreign offices, the officials 
of this Soviet department make little effort to provide 
foreign correspondents with news or furnish them with 
‘* directives” in the manner of the Quai d’Orsay or 
the Wilhelmstrasse. From the point of view of the 
foreign correspondent, Bolshevik “ propaganda ” is sadly 
lacking in this respect, and he finds it much harder to 
extract news from the Soviet Foreign Office or get the 


Soviet ‘‘angle” on events at home or abroad than 
is the case elsewhere. All telegrams, however, must 
be approved and countersigned by Soviet censors 
before the post office will transmit them. Articles 


sent by letter are not subject to censorship, although 
it is understood that the correspondent will be held 
responsible should the content of such articles later 
prove displeasing to the Soviet authorities. In regard 
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to cabled messages the Soviet censorship always has 
granted one point of considerable importance. It is 
willing to discuss with the writer any passage of which 
it does not approve and allow him possible modifications 
instead of ruining his ‘ story” with a ruthless and 
arbitrary blue pencil. In principle anything may be 
telegraphed if the correspondent can establish its truth, 
This permits entire freedom of quotation from the 
Soviet Press, which is often rich in criticism of Soviet 
doings and exposure of Soviet shortcomings. On the 
other hand, the placing of the burden of “ proof ”’ upon 
the correspondent permits the censor to suppress most 
of the news items he does not want to pass. 


The Passing of Pump Lane 


By Jan SrRvuTHER. 

URS, in the words of the old song, is a nice house, 
That is to say, we have lived in it for just under a 
year and we are still “ house-conscious ” ; the first fine 
careless rapture has not yet been worn off by too many 
bills for plumbing and roof repairs, and there are quite 
a lot of people left to whom we can say, after dinner, 
‘** Would it amuse you to see the rest of the house ? ” in 
such a tone that they haven’t the heart to say “* No.” 
But after they have been dragged upstairs to see the 
roof garden and downstairs to inspect the oil-fired 
central heating, and we have just come back to the 
drawing-room again and settled down to Bridge—then, as 
likely as not, a shrill scream will rend the air, and there 
will rise to our windows the sound of lively skirmishing 

and a woman’s voice angrily shouting, “ Ern—ay!” 
“Oh, yes,” we explain apologetically. ‘* Of course, 
Pump Lane is rather a drawback; but they’re going 

to begin clearing it out quite soon—such a relief.” 

For although our front windows face on to the 
orderly stucco perspective of Sycamore Square, with its 
trees, its fountain and its strip of green lawn, the back 
of our house has a very different prospect. It looks, in 
fact, on to Pump Lane, which is a narrow cobbled cul-de- 
sac bordered by a row of dilapidated two-storey cottages. 
Its inhabitants are a decent enough lot of people—taxi- 
drivers, labourers and the like—poor, cheerful and as 
clean as the fundamental inconvenience of their houses 
will allow them to be, which is not very. There are 
about three families in each house and each family has 
on an average three children, who spend most of the 
day playing in the street: the two noisiest are Doris 
(who was brought into the world rather audibly five 
months ago on a night when we had some complete 
strangers dining with us) and Mick-ay, who is three and 
has red hair and a warlike disposition. Most of the 
screams which float up to our windows can be traced 
directly or indirectly to Mick-ay: either he himself is 
screaming because his mother has smacked him, or else 
he has made Ern-ay scream by taking away his favourite 
tin ean, and Ern-ay’s mother is standing in her doorway, 
arms akimbo, and telling Mick-ay’s mother what she 
thinks of her and her methods of upbringing. Mean- 
while Doris lies in a soap-box mounted on a dilapidated 
pram-chassis, clutching at her own toes when she is 
feeling happy and roaring unrestrainedly when she isn’t. 
Her mother, in defiance of text-books and welfare 
centres, stuffs a rubber dummy into her mouth whenever 
she cries, having first sucked it herself to make quite 
sure that it is clean. In spite of this kind of thing, and 
in spite of living, so far as I can see, entirely on jam and 
white bread, the Pump Lane children are ravishingly 
beautiful and unreasonably _ healthy. Their com- 
plexions, though streaked with jam, tears and grime, 
are clear and rosy; their hair, though in some ways not 


above suspicion, twists itself into natural curls the like 
of which never appear on the heads of our own Benjie 
and Betsinda, crimp we never so cunningly, 

At tea-time the older children come back from schoo} 
and the din becomes more complex. The most popula 
sport at the moment is yodelling, in which several oj 
them have attained an uncanny proficiency. Now this 
is an art-form which may sound tolerable or even charm. 
ing when practised among mountain pastures, but in g 
narrow and reverberating street it lacks appeal. Where 
do they learn it? Is the taxpayer’s money being used 
to give yodelling classes in the elementary schools, or jg 
this eraze the second or third-hand result of the recent 
Tyrolese invasion of the London theatres? Be that 
as it may, the theatre and the cinema are certainly je. 
sponsible for another of Pump Lane’s less attractive 
features: namely, the devilish reiteration by Frederick, 
aged twenty months, of the expression, ‘‘ Oh yeah?” 
It is the only thing he has yet learnt to say, and he says 
it a great deal. One day I counted seventeen repetitions 
of the abominable phrase in ten minutes ;_ then, I think, 
he must have found a crust in the gutter, for a blessed 
silence fell. But a little while later I heard his mother 
saying proudly, ‘ C’mon, let Mrs. Wilson ’ear you talk, 
duck”; and nothing loath Frederick began again. | 
gave it up and worked for the rest of the morning in 
the dining-room, overlooking the neat, clean emptiness 
of the Square. Only a few months more, I thought 
to myself consolingly. . 4 « 


. ‘ . ‘ ° : : 

We have just come back after six weeks in the country 
to find that the reclamation of Pump Lane has been put 
in hand during our absence. Most of the little houses 
have already been forsaken by their human inhabitants, 
and under the generalship of a zealous Sanitary Inspector 
are being laboriously divested of their non-human ones, 
Some of the non-human ones have come over to our garage 
for shelter: but only, thank God, the mammals. After 
all, ratting is good fun, and difficult to come by in London, 
The few remaining Pump Lane children look upon. the 
empty houses as their own special perquisites: they 
have broken all the windows they can reach, pulled the 
bedraggled Virginia creeper off the walls, trampled the 
miniature gardens underfoot, and torn up the painted 
wooden palings that surrounded them. The _ palings 
make excellent swords, and the pointed ends can be 
driven into the ground for cricket stumps. 

The two furthest houses are nearly finished, and 
through the new latticed easements I can catch a glimpse 
of tiny parquet floors, fitted washbasins and electric fires. 
Outside, too, they are almost unrecognizable, with their 
freshly pointed brickwork, their oak front doors, their 
wrought-iron knockers, and the neat posts and-chains 
which have taken the place of the faded wooden palings. 
One of them has a board up saying “ Disposed Of,” and a 
newly married couple comes and moons about in it every 
day with foot-rules and patterns of eretonne. The young 
man is exquisitely clean and pink, and wears a rather 
tight jacket and a very blue shirt; the girl has blonde 
elaborate hair escaping from beneath a carefully Bohemian 
hat; their ear, which blocks up half Pump Lane, is the 
kind that wears a broad leather strap round its bonnet. 
We hate them. 

This morning we stood at our drawing-room window 
watching the last of the old families moving out of Pump 
Lane. It was the Jackmans—father, mother, Gladys, 
Ellen and Mick-ay. Gladys and Ellen were two of our 
keenest yodellers, and Mick-ay’s characteristics I have 
mentioned before. The remover was old Miniver from 
round the corner in Brown Street, who hangs out a sign 
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“ Work Done with Horse and Van.” The horse 
stands thirteen hands if an inch; the van is a converted 
coster’s barrow. Still, it held the Jackmans belongings 
all right: bits of them could be seen sticking out from 
under the ragged tarpaulin—the head of a rusty brass 
bedstead; a bit of the black horsehair sofa on which, 
yresumably, the two elder children used to sleep; a 
proom-handle, and a large pink china vase. 

“Well, that’s the lot,” we heard Mr. Jackman say. 
“We'd best be getting along, Mr, Miniver.” 

“ Kerp!” cried old Miniver to the horse, who strained 
forward valiantly, his small hoofs slipping on the cobbles. 
But at the last moment came the familiar sereech of 
“ Mick-ay |’ and Mrs. Jackman was forced to rush back 
to collect her youngest, who had had an eleventh-hour 
urge to take one of the old palings with him for a gun. 
Yelling lustily but still clutching his gun, he was dragged 
along in the wake of the retreating van. 

“Well, that’s that,” I said, as his howls grew fainter. 

“Yes,” said T. 

“It'll be a bit quieter now,” I continued brightly. 
“It’s really been awful, trying to get any work done 
with all those sereeching children about.” 

“Ves,” said T. 

“ And besides,” I went on, talking rather loud, * it'll 
be ever so much nicer for them in the Buildings. Water 
laid on, and gas. And no bugs.” 

“Mm,” said T., and we stood at the window fora minute 
listening to the unaccustomed silence of Pump Lane. 

“Oh, damn,” I said. ‘I wish they hadn’t gone.” 

“T knew,” said T. 


On Kicking Oneself 


By Morn. 
“ay COULD have kicked myself,” said my friend, who 
was reproaching himself for a thoughtless act. 

He lied. He could not have kicked himself. He was 
a fat, clumsy man. If he had tried to kick himself he 
would have fallen down. Yet he spoke with real feeling. 
He was quite sincere. He had, at the time, really had an 
impulse to inflict on his person the swift, humiliating, and 
deserved retribution of a kick. Yet this he could not do. 
He had to repress the impulse. 

Repression is a bad thing. Most of the psychologists 
all the popular psychologists—say so. There 
hardly any doubt about it. Yet in all our lives repression 
is rife; or, if you prefer it, rampant. However hard we 
try (and few of us try at all) it remains the dominating 
factor of our relations with other people. Repression is 
the corner-stone of modern society; without it there 
could be no courtesy, and very few conventions. We all 
go in for it. We do not, for instance, tell our partner at 
the dinner-table that her conversation is vapid, her 
appearance repulsive, and her morals suspect. Yet by 
the end of the meal those are the thoughts uppermost in 
our mind. We do not, however, express them. We con- 
tinue to smirk, to simulate interest, to pick up her napkin. 
It must be extraordinarily bad for us. 

All the same, there is a case to make out for repression 


saying, 


‘an be 


_ of this sort—repression towards other people. Only in a 


stronger, fiercer kind of society, in times less dishonest 
and among men more self-reliant, will it be possible to 


_ dispense with repression, to follow blindly such instincts 
© 48 you consider trustworthy, to hit back on impulse. 
Until that society comes to be founded our fellow-beings 
/are entitled to the benefits of repression, bad thing 


though it is, 

But we ourselves have no such claim on our own 
indulgence, When, like my friend who would have 
kicked himself if he had been able to, we are moved to 





take reprisals on ourselves, we should do so at once. The 
difficulty is to decide what form the reprisals shall take. 
Assume, for instance, that you have done what I have 
just done: that you have lit your pips, put the match in 
your pocket, and thrown the matchbox out of the window. 
A great surge of anger comes over you when you realise 
the folly of this act. You are furious with yourself, the 
more so because (a) your pipe has since gone out and you 
now have nothing to light it with, and (6) you are in secret 
horribly afraid that this incident, taken in conjunction 
with others of a similar nature, heralds the collapse 
of your reason. There is need for swift, decisive action 
of a punitive kind. How are you going to manage this ? 

An exceptionally well-knit man can, I grant you, kick 
himself: but not to his own satisfaction. The whole 
meaning goes out of a kick delivered standing ; and not 
even the most many-sided person, not even Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, could take a run at himself. What then ? 
The process of Tearing the Hair, at one time widely pre- 
valent and entirely comme il faut, will recommend itself 
to the old-fashioned, painful though it is. There is, 
however, its effect on your personal appearance to be 
considered. Personal appearance counts for so much in 
these days. Employers more often advertise their need 
for Smart Men than for Honest Men, or Sane Men, or Men 
Who Are Clever With Their Fingers. You will win no 
golden opinions by going about half-scalped. Besides, 
you may be bald. 

It is, in truth, becoming increasingly difficult to carry 
out a spontaneous act of aggression against yourself; or 
even, vicariously, against your personal belongings, for 
these are becoming more and more indestructible. Golf- 
clubs, for instance. The tradition, fostered by generations 
of contributors to Punch, that in moments of passionate 
self-reproach you should smash your club across your 
knee has always seemed to me a healthy one. On the rare 
oceasions when I play the game I observe it religiously, 
and thus end the round still in a condition to appreciate 
the happy, smiling face of the caddy as he scampers off 
to return his greatly lightened burden to the fool who 
lent me his clubs. But now the steel shaft, insidious 
totem-pole of repression, has come to end all this. 

Our ancestors were in all these respects better off than 
we. Ifthey said, ** Stap me vitals ! ” they had about them 
long, sharp instruments suitable for the purpose they 
announced. Also they were 
of them as 


or at least I always think 
covered with a good deal of superfluous 
finery, segments of which could be torn off and stamped 
on, to the infinite relief of the emotions. That 
longer possible. Dress is now standardized down to the 
last button. There is not enough of the superfluous to 


is ho 


The man who will dance on his 
Club Tie is little better than a pariah. 


adorn even a gesture. 


How fortunate, compared with you and me, was 
Tristram Shandy! You will remember (I don’t think) 
with what superb aplomb he handled a crisis of this sort : 

** Tt is not half an hour ago, when (in the great hurry and vexation 
of a poor devil’s writing for daily bread) I threw a fair sheet, which 
I had carefully wrote out, slap into the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatched off my wig, and threw it perpendicularly, 
with all imaginable violence, up to the top of the room—indeed 4 
caught it as it fell—but there was an end of the matter; nor do I 
think anything else in Nature would have given such immediate 


ease. 


Lucky fellow! Ue Found a Formula. I wish I had a 
WIG «sis 
* * * at oo Ss oo 

As I wrote last dense cloud of 
smoke, accompanied by the sound of crackling, rose 
from the waste-paper-basket, into which (now I come to 
think of it) I have lately knocked the ashes from my pipe, 
Oh, I wish Thad a wig... 


those six words a 
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The Week at Westminster 


HE event of the first week in Parliament after the 

- reassembly of the House of Commons has been the 
enunciation of the protectionist policy decided upon by 
a majority of the Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
has been overvalued, and it may be that he overvalued 
the scheme himself when he acclaimed it, in a passage 
which everyone respected, as a realization of his father’s 
hopes. What made the speech a success was not the 
convincing nature of its economies nor its lucidity— 
indeed it left many essential details obscure—but its 
attunement to the temper of a House of Commons, which 
more and more clearly is bent on experimenting largely 
with tariffs of some kind, without caring very much of 
what kind. For instance, it is remarkable that the plan 
of a low general tariff with a forecasted superstructure 
of higher specific tariffs was almost lyrically received 
by Mr. Amery, though he and the high protectionists 
have always contended that the only effective method 
was a high general tariff with a substructure of lower 
specific duties. Upon methods, therefore, the moderates 
have beaten the die-hards, for it is quite clear that the high 
protectionists will not oppose the Government’s scheme. 

* * * * 

The Free Traders are few in the House; for the adher- 
ence of Socialist Members to Free Trade is more oppor- 
tunist than intellectual in many cases; but after all 
there is some reason for the consistent victory of the 
Free Trade cause from 1906 to 1931; and the Cabinet’s 
“agreement to differ” allowed Sir Herbert Samuel to 
put the economic reasons during Thursday’s debate. 
An admittedly restive audience appeared less impressed 
by his arguments than astonished at the logical 
consequences of an “‘ agreement to differ’ of which most 
of them had approved. How any of them could have 
expected Sir Herbert Samuel to be content with making a 
perfunctory defence passes comprehension. He had the 
clearest duty to explain fully why he and his friends had 
not bowed to the majority of their Cabinet colleagues, 
and, as Sir Donald Maclean pointed out on Monday, the 
“agreement to differ” dates from November, 1931, and 
not from January, 1932. The only economic deduction 
to be made from Sir Herbert Samuel’s speech is that the 
economic case for the Government’s proposals will have 

to be made out in the House of Commons instead of taken 
for granted. It is only fair to Conservative Ministers 
to add that the Government’s policy is not theirs alone ; 
and that among a Cabinet of twenty, it is supported by 
two Liberal and three Labour Ministers. 

* * * * 

The best speech of the first day’s debate was made 
by Major Elliot, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Major Elliot was probably speaking his 
own mind when he observed that the prospect of 
tariffs was passed over by their critics with resignation, 
and that the practical thing to do, after making the 
tariff proposals as watertight as possible, was to pass 
on to problems which must be solved irrespective of 
the fiscal system of the country. Many of the rank and 
file during the debate were clearly conscious that neither 
tariffs nor free-trade by themselves could guarantee pros- 
perity. The second day’s debate gave Mr. Runciman an- 
other personal triumph. ‘There can be no doubt that he 
has an unrivalled ascendancy over the present House of 
Commons, because both his position, his manner, and 
his prolonged business experience make him something 
new in the way of Ministers. He went straight to the 
most promising justification of the Government’s pro- 
posals, namely, that they are an essential part of the 


defence of the pound, This justification, of course, 


Can 


and ought to be made safe. 
challenge both to optimists and inflationists, and it ; 


hardly too much to say that the fiscal controversy hg} 


really become a currency controversy. Ought Sterling 
to be stabilized ? Mr. Runciman answered yes ; because 


of goods, i.e., a basis for any trade at all whether free 
or not. This argument consolidated moderate Opinion 
in the House, and this House is moderate in Opinion, 
though the efforts of new members to express it during 
the debates have not so far been impressive. Indeed 
the best expression of it was the cold disapproval which 
greeted a bitter personal attack by Sir Henry Page Croft 
upon Sir Herbert Samuel. There were some  gooj 
speeches for the Opposition, notably from Major Lloyj 
George. The division itself found the Liberals abou 
equally divided ; but both the division and the debate 
point to the undoubted fact that tariffs are going to be 
tried by this House of Commons (which means that they 
will be tried over a number of years) whatever be the 
Opposition. 
* * * * 

The proper political deduction to be made from the 
debate was illustrated by the further discussion on the 
Socialist Vote of Censure last Monday. The significance 
of that vote was that the majority comprised both 
optimistic and pessimistic supporters of the National 
Government because both realized that the test of 
the “ agreement to differ” lies in the future. That was 
the only timely sentence in Mr. Baldwin's historical 
meanderings, so wittily traversed by Lord Winterton, 
It was the substance of Sir Donald Maclean’s 8 justification 
of the dissentient Ministers’ decision to remain in office. 
The temper of the House pursues the following line of 
argument -with general approval. First, no one really 
wants the National Government to break up. There are 
certain exceptions to this feeling outside the House but 
they have no reflection in the Cabinet and little in the 
House of Commons. The making of the * agreement to 
differ”’ is, therefore, justified. It will succeed if the dissen- 
tient Ministers, recognizing as they have that. they 
cannot stop tariffs, concentrate upon House of Commons 
work in endeavouring to make tariffs less objectionable. 
The grounds for hoping that this condition will be fulfilled 
lie in Sir Herbert Samuel’s alternative proposals ; and 
in Sir Donald Maclean’s promise to observe Ministerial 
responsibility. The “agreement to differ” will, the 
argument continues, fail if dissent is the prelude to the 
dissentient Ministers putting themselves at the head 
of a campaign to organize cumulative resistance to the 
policy of their colleagues. The future, therefore, of the 
agreement must be difficult, but it may not be hopeless. 

* * * * 

The House is determined not to become absorbed in 
tariffs ; and was given a lead in the right direetion by Mr. 
Baldwin on Tuesday night when he pointed to the abiding 
problem of unemployment. The ‘‘ means test ” has caused 
many storms at question time, though it appears that the 
changes in Unemployment Insurance have on the whole 
worked smoothly. Shanghai 
but restrained. The Town and Country Planning Bill 
passed its second reading, and the Children’s Bill will be 
taken this week. Mr. Chamberlain added to his forecast 
that the revenue estimates would be realized an assurance 
that retrenchment would reach the total contemplated 
last September. 
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A Spectator’ 


ISTENING to Sir Herbert Samuel in the House of 
L Commons last week, I realized that political 
views in this country are not destroyed by logical 
confutation ; they simply fade out of the intellectual 
air. His speech was in the main the kind of Free Trade 
speech which Mr. Asquith used to make round about 
1904. But then the contentions had a sharper bite, for 
they were in accord with the mood of the ordinary 
citizen. To-day our minds have moved away from those 
presuppositions which are more important than 
argument. We are less dogmatic in our adherence to so- 
alled economic laws, believing them to be largely de- 
ductions from contemporary data, which may have to 
be revised as the data change. We have become more 
accustomed to direct State management, and we are 
inclined to doubt the possibility of individual freedom in 
a “managed” world. Sir Herbert Samuel was clearly 
conscious of this, for his alternative proposals were in 
themselves a drastic form of management. One of the 
chief duties of a statesman is to interpret these sub- 
conscious national moods. Joseph Chamberlain found 
himself rowing against a heavy stream, and not all his 
skill of watermanship could bring him home; his son 
has the current with him. 

* * * « 


To those who, like myself, accept tariffs without 
enthusiasm as a stern necessity, an encouraging feature 
of the situation is the feeling to be detected everywhere 
in the country that they can only be granted on terms. 
The proposed Advisory Committee will have power to 
lower or remove a tariff if those who benefit from it are 
trying to fleece the public. It is more difficult to see how 
protection can be combined with a compulsory re- 
organization of backward industries; but there is one 
fact which may expedite that process. Foreign firms are 
making haste to acquire factory sites in this country 
that they may have the shelter of our tariffs. That will 
provide employment for our workers, but it will also 
provide most active competition for our manufacturers. 
If British firms are not to be ousted by competitors 
operating on British soil, many of them will have to 
revise their marketing and advertising methods, and in 
some cases their manufacturing processes, for they will 
have domesticated their rivals in their own back garden. 


* * * * 


Centenaries make strange companions. Last week it 
was George Crabbe, the most circumscribed of men ; 
next month it will be Goethe, the most universal. I hope 
that something will be done in Britain to commemorate 
Goethe, for he had a profound influence on Victorian 
thought and literature. ‘To quote him used to be for a 
Scottish professor or divine a proof of enlightenment. 
And whatever is done should be done well. At this 
moment the recognition of our literary debt to Germany 
would have a real significance. As for Crabbe, he is 
likely to remain a classic, but unread. George Meredith, 
on the only occasion when I heard him talk about books, 
prophesied, in connexion with Mr. Hardy’s vogue, that 
an carly revival of interest in Crabbe was assured. That 
revival has never come, in spite of his real power of 
satire, his skill in the Popian couplet, and his bleak 
sincerity. I have always felt that there must have been 
more in Crabbe than ever got into his poetry. After 
Dr. Johnson, he was Sir Walter Scott’s favourite poet, and 
he was also a close friend, which suggests that the 
personality of the man was more coloured and varied 
than the dry light of his verse would suggest. 


s Notebook 


I have read in recent articles on Lewis Carroll that no 
child has ever been frightened by Alice in Wonderland. 
I was—far more than by anything in Grimm or Andersen, 
or the Arabian Nights. First of all, I hated the idea of 
going down a rabbit hole—claustrophobia, I suppose. 
Then Alice’s loss of identity haunted me like a nightmare. 
Children in their queer way are metaphysicians, and 
personality has a real meaning for them. I wonder if 


many children have felt the same uneasiness. * 
” ** * * 


The new United States Ambassador to Britain is one 
of the most remarkable of living Americans. This slim, 
white-haired gentleman with the quiet manner is the 
opposite of the common conception of a millionaire, but 
he is none the less the third or fourth richest man in the 
world. He is the first instance of a process which I hope 
will continue, since the future of America is bound up in 
it, the harnessing of the very rich to public duties. There 
were cases, of course, in the War, but Mr. Mellon was the 
first to accept office in normal times. His successor at the 
Treasury, Mr. Ogden Mills, continues the tradition. When 
he took office under President Harding, Mr. Mellon was 
a man of sixty-five, with a strenuous and most successful 
business career behind him. Since then he has led a life 
of constant toil, for which he has received more criticism 
than credit. But he has laid the foundations of a great 
work. He has done much to reorganise the Civil Service 
of his country, and make it an expert and honourable pro- 
fession instead of a reward for political wire-pulling. He 
has had to face the two most thankless jobs of enforcing 
prohibition and funding the War debts, but he has not 
lost favour with his countrymen. I cannot think of any 
man better suited for the London Embassy, for he is 
familiar with both sides of the Atlantic, and he can keep 
his head. He is a lover of Europe, and his son is a 
Cambridge graduate; but he understands also the 
psychology of the average American, which is almost 
the most important political factor in the world to-day, 

* * OS - 

It was ahappy thought of The Times to reconstruct from 
different points of view the scene of fifty years ago; a 
proof, too, of the increasing interest in the immediate past, 
which is history to the younger generation, hearsay to 
their parents, and an intimate memory to their grand- 
mothers. These recollections fix for us the manners and 
doings of a preceding age in a formal pattern. But at its 
best it is a diminishing view, seen through the wrong 
end of the telescope. Tor true understanding we want 
the picture in movement, showing how past shades into 
present. That is the supreme merit of Mr. Coward’s 
Cavalcade, the sense it produces of the continuity of 
history. I believe work of this kind to be a great public 
service, provided it is done in a sympathetic spirit. 

* * * * 

A year. or two ago a cormorant perched on the sum- 
mit of the Clock Tower at Westminster. One eminent 
statesman—no ornithologist, for he thought it was an 
eagle—interpreted the event as the end of parliamentary 
government, since, said he, “it is the arrival of the 
flapper.” But last week there was a still greater prodigy, 
A woodcock was found in an exhausted condition by a 
policeman in St. James’s Street. Very properly it was 
removed to the Office of Works, whence, after rest and 
refreshment, it was handed over to the warden of bird 
life in St. James’s Park. It is the most sensational event 
that has happened in the metropolis for many a day. 
But I wish that I could live up to my name and read the 


meaning of the omen, AUSPEX, 
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Correspondence 
A Letter from Geneva 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—-If it were not for the Far East the Disarmament Con- 
ference would be monopolizing attention here, as it was meant 
to. As it is, a war that no one dares to call a war (because 
if this is real war it brings the sanctions embodied in the 
League Covenant automatically into play) is in unchecked 
progress, and every speaker at the Conference feels impelled 
to explain why this makes the holding of the disarmament 
conclave more opportune, not less. Mr. Henderson, Sir John 
Simon and M. Tardieu have all expressed themselves in that 
sense, and no doubt they are right, but the unsophisticated 
listener feels a little less convinced than he would like to be. 
The Shanghai conflict proves beyond question that armaments 
in irresponsible hands are the peril to humanity everyone 
always knew they were, but it also appears to demonstrate 
that the League can neither stop a conflict nor produce a 
victim of aggression. If that has to be admitted no State 
is going to renounce the weapons it may need for its protection 
at any moment. 

But there is, of course, a fallacy, or the danger of a fallacy, 
in that argument. It is all too easy to talk of * the League ” 
as though it were something different from the countries that 
The fact is, of course, that without them it is 
non-existent. What it does or leaves undone is what they 
collectively decide to do or not to do. As to the Couneil and 
the Shanghai fighting there is not much doubt in the mind 
of any Council member where the chief blame is. The fact 
that the proposals put forward by its four principal members, 
in conjunction with the United States, have been accepted at 
once by China and rejected, as regards some of the most 
important of them, by Japan, indicates clearly in what direc- 
tion the Council should take action if it takes action at all. 
But will it’ Will Great Britain, or Italy. or Germany, or 
France ? The answer seems to be that they have got to the 
point -where they would consider very seriously the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors, and perhaps some form of economic 
boycott, if it were certain that the United States would act 
similarly and = simultaneously. That, apparently, is not 
certain, and doubt and hesitation consequently prevails here. 
But the tension is considerable, and it is recognized that at 
any moment some new turn of events at Shanghai may make 
inaction no longer possible for the Council Powers. 

Meanwhile the Disarmament after starting 
somewhat lethargically, has been brought up sharp against 
realities by the issue of the French programme. That docu- 
ment is, as I write, the centre of all discussion, and is likely to 
remain so, at any rate until M. Litvinofif has the opportunity 
of telling the Conference what Russia wants. And Russia’s 
views, after all, are not to be taken as seriously as France's. 
The first question asked. of course, is what France's motives 
Since this is a Disarmament Conference it seems at 
least conceivable that the motive was disarmament, but there 
is a class of erities which prefers to insist that M. Tardieu and 
the Cabinet behind him are simply executing an electoral 
manceuvre designed to take the wind out of the Radicals’ and 
Socialists’ sails. On that it may be observed that persons 
who have been urging that the Conference be postponed till 
after the French elections, in the hope that the Left may by 
then be in power, have little reason to complain if the Right 
puts forward precisely the programme the Left would have 
adopted, 

Whatever the motive, the fact remains that the Government 
of a Great Power, and incidentally, a Government of the 
Right, has put forward proposals which, however you may 
look at them, do unquestionably involve a limitation of 
national sovereignty in the interests of international authority, 
No one, so far as I know, has quoted in connexion with the 
French plan the last of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points— 
*“A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants, for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
tees of political independence and _ territorial integrity to 
great and small States alike.’ But that is what President 
Wilson The Allied Powers accepted thirteen of the 
points, including this one, without qualification or reserve 


compose it. 


Conference, 


were. 


said. 


| 


when the Armistice was signed, and what France is askin 
simply that the Fourteenth Point be carried out in ay 
reasonable implications. é 

As to opinion at Geneva, there are those who dismiss the E 
whole French scheme as fantastic. There are more, I think q 
who feel that at any rate the first part, providing for tyj 
transfer of heavy bombing aeroplanes to the League and ty) 
internationalization of civil aviation, represents somethj 
both practical and valuable. The same may be said of th) 
suggestion that an international police force shall be mag 
available at any moment by an undertaking by each Stapf 


ge 
ise 


to maintain a small contingent of its naval, military and a) 


forces for League service in case of need. To have it unde.) 
stood once for all that such contingents were ayvailah; 
without further negotiation or discussion might be of immeng 
value to the Council at a moment of crisis. 

Other of the French proposals, for example, the suggestigy 
that only those States should be allowed to retain heayy 
guns, large submarines and ships of over 10,000 tons why 
are ready to put them at the disposal of the League in cay 
of need, are much more open to criticism. The Federation, 
of the League of Nations Associations’ plan, put forward by 
Lord Cecil, providing for the prohibition of all these aggressiy 
weapons, as in the case of Germany, is far simpler, though, 
of course, too drastic for any ready acceptance of it to bk 
probable. But Sir John Simon moved in the direction of the 
Cecil plan from another angle when he urged the abolition of 
submarines and declared himself ready for a reduction in 
the size of ships and guns. 

But the fundamental feature of the French plan is its 
handling of the security issue. France is, of course, a 
insistent about that as ever, but it was a new note that 
M. Tardieu struck when he declared (I give the literal trans. 
lation of his words): ‘* Our aim is to build on the basis of 
the Covenant, not to seek new bases.’? That creates ay 
interesting situation. Many States, Great Britain among 
them, have set their faces firmly (since Locarno) against the 
conclusion of any new security agreements. . But none of 
them, certainly not Great Britain, have proposed to repudiate 
the engagements they assumed deliberately and open-eyed 
when they signed the Covenant in 1919. If France says 
the Covenant gives her the security she wants, and on the 
strength of it she will both limit and reduce her forces, and 
hand over one type of weapon to the League, then it becomes 
a question of making sure that we and France and other 
States all interpret the Covenant in the same way. That 
may be the next important task to undertake. 

Altogether there is a distinctly more hopeful atmosphere 
in Geneva than there was a week ago. The conviction that 
the Conference cannot be allowed to fail is growing more 
universal and more intense, and the French memorandum, 
bad, popular or unpopular, has very definitely 
imparted a sense of reality into the Conferenee. To which 
I may add that the remarkable demonstration of last 
Saturday, when petitions were presented from women, the 
Churches, students and Labour, has made a due impression 
on delegates, The clouds of pessimism are thinner than 
they were.—I atn, Sir, &e., 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 


The Theatre 


A Comedy by Antoine Bibesco. 


good or 


“Wien » i?” At the 
Gate Theatre. 
PRINCE ANTOINE Bisesco has in this play equipped himself 
with the weapons of the Sphynx. The riddle he propounds 
to us has, like a quadratic equation, at least two answers; 
but, for lack of an Oedipus, we are compelled to deprive 
ourselves of the pleasures of its final solution. 
Paul, an earnest graduate of some rusty academy of phil- 
andering, finds himself restless and bored in a house with three 
apparently virtuous women: Madaleine, his hostess, has 
previously rejected his advances; Anna, her servant, is 
undisguisedly contemptuous; Juliette’s lack of interest 
matches his fervour, Nevertheless Paul’s confidence in the 
efficacy of his technique is such that he is willing to wager on 
his ability to gain a victory before dawn, Aided by a con- 


venient thunderstorm which herds his intended victims up 
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and down the corridors, he appears in the middle of the night 
and proclaims that he has already achieved his object. His 
assertion, however, meets with a threefold denial of com- 
licity. Whereupon Paul merely remarks that in the morning 
the fortunate unknown will accompany him to Paris, and 
returns to bed. But breakfast time, which might have been 
relied on to clear up the mystery, only brings further com- 
plications. Instead of the expected single downcast companion 
Paul finds three enthusiastic fellow travellers. Here Prince 
Bibesco’s design is obscure. Does he intend us to conclude 
that in fact all three ladies had succumbed to the storm 
which, by the vehemence of their previous denials, we might 
have supposed they had satisfactorily weathered? Or does 
he wish to pay court to a philosophical image, the concept 
that the most passionate form of any action, apart from 
actual indulgence, is a vigorous and energetic abstention, 
thereby binding the three women with the rope of individual 
or collective suggestion ? The point is not made clear. Any- 
how, whatever the dramatist’s intention, it is obvious that 
Paul's plans are satisfactorily fulfilled. The Black Maria 
departs for Paris with four occupants. 

The ingenuity of the plot is indifferently supported by the 
dialogue. It is probable that a less earnest presentation 
would ‘have given greater force to its somewhat stilted indeli- 
cacies. Played tres fin it might indeed have been very 
effective. The credit for such measure of success as this 
production achieved must go to Mr. Eric Portman, whose 
solid philandering was at once its backbone and the cause of 
its limitation. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


*La Mauvaise Conduite.” Comédie en trois actes de Jean 
Variot, d’aprés Plaute. Presented by La Compagnie Des 
Quinze. At the New Theatre. 

*D’apres PrautE”” ....M. Variot, the author of Za Mau- 

yaise Conduite, takes us back without apology to the nursery 

of the drama. Covered with birthmarks and confusion, his 
characters mistake each other’s identity : are preposterously 
gulled, preposterously humiliated, triumph preposterously. 

They are no dabblers in comedy ; they fall into folly as into 

a water-butt.. But they do not wink as they flounder. They 

are feverishly, pathetically anxious to regain the dry world 

of sense. What is buffoonery for us is agony for them; 
and is therefore very good buffoonery. M. Variot and the 

Compagnie Des Quinze scrupulously observe the difficult 

etiquette which should govern adult behaviour in a nursery. 

There is no condescension in their manner, no playing down, 

They are natives, not visitors, in Cockaigne. 

“Double, double,” significantly observed the Witches, 
“toil and trouble.” The worst of basing your plot on mis- 
taken identity is that, however easy it is for your characters 
to be mistaken, it is extraordinarily difficult for them to 
appear identical. An actor who presents an exact realistic 
replica of another actor undermines the illusion he creates, 
because our minds are distracted by extraneous wonder at his 
achievement ; and, conversely, an actor who is nothing like a 
duplicate of his double creates no illusion. The Compagnie 
Des Quinze solve the problem with masks. The inability 
of their friends to tell Sosiclés from Ménechme does not surprise 
or irritate us. True, we ourselves have noticed that the 
former flaunts a chest while the latter deprecates a paunch. 
But at close range, we feel, such details must wait their turn 
to be remarked ; and it will be a long time before observation 
is sated on such noses, and such bowler hats, as make the 
two men one. 

The French players have not exchanged the fetters of 
realism for the strait-waistcoat of a style. Stylized their 
production is, but in a slapdash, happy-go-lucky way which 
exempts it from self-consciousness. Their acting is 
strong, too healthy, and too natural a growth to be moulded 
toa manner. M. Bovério makes a delicate prowling ruffian 
of Sosiclés, and reappears, miraculously Protean, to twitter 
ineptitudes as the Doctor. M. Villard as Ménechme and 


too 


Mile. Cadavaski as Erotie stand high in a team without a 


tail. If the structure of the play becomes, towards the end, 
top-heavy with complications, there is enough wit in the 
dialogue and enough spirit in the antics which embroider it 
to keep us always on the edge of laughter. 

One final and rather technical word of praise: If you want 
fo see “ timing ” (that all-important quality in the theatre) 


brought to perfection, go and watch the French players. 
Watch, for instance, the encounter of Sosiclés and Ménechme, 
the recognition by each of his double in the other. There are 
no words, no actions of importance. Circling stiff-legged and 
suspicious, like dogs, the two grotesques investigate each 
other. In the small tentative movements of their minds 
and bodies each complements the other exactly. Suspense 
is increased, dies down, is increased again. They toss the 
attention of the audience deftly between them, like an invisible 
ball. Comedy is spun out of nothing, and without recourse 
to over-emphasis. That is the way to act. 
PETER FLEMING. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” FEBRUARY 11TH, 1832. 


SupposEp HIGHWAYMAN. 

One night last week, a lad was sent to the workhouse to get the 
weekly allowance for his own family and one or two others; and 
in returning was attacked by a person who demanded his money. 
The lad called out, murder ! and thieves ! and upon assistance coming 
up, they succeeded in taking the supposed highwayman, who 
turned out to be the lad’s own mother, disguised in male apparel. 

Sar TALK. 

The following notice has been issued from the Vice-Chamberlain’s 
Office—‘‘ It is particularly requested, that all ladies attending the 
Drawing-room will appear in dresses of British manufacture.” The 
Queen is at all times a strict observer of this rule. 

At the ball given at Logiealmond House, on the occasion of Sir 
John Stewart's marriage, there were nine individuals invited whose 
united ages amounted to 728 vears. 

It has been observed that Washington seldom smiled, and never 
laughed. ‘* This,” says a writer in a late New York paper, “is not 
correct. I was informed the other day, by a gentleman venerable for 
his age and information, that he had seen Washington nearly con- 
vulsed with laughter, At the time that our troops were encamped at 
Cambridge, information was received at head-quarters that the 
English were about leaving Boston to give them battle. All was 
bustle and confusion. The soldiers were strolling over the town, and 
the officers were but ill prepared for the approaching rencounter. 
Some of the generals were calling for their horses, and others for 
their arms ; and among the rest was General Green at the bottom of 
the stairs, bawling to the barber for his wig. ‘ Bring my wig, you 
rascal, bring my wig.’ General Lee diverted himself and the com- 
pany at the expense of Green. ‘ Your wig is behind the looking- 
glass, Sir.’ At which Green, raising his eyes, perceived by the 
mirror that his wig was where it should be-—on his head. Wash- 
ington, in a fit of laughter, threw himself on the floor, and the whole 
yroup presented rather a ludicrous spectacle,” 


Poetry 


A Valentine 


PyYGMALION made his Galatea beautiful, 

And loved the beauty he himself had fashioned. 
Bachelor-king till then, he grew so pitiful, 

Clasped the cold stone so helplessly impassioned, 
That Aphrodite gave the statue life, 
And he was glad and took her for his wife. 


Thereafter, I believe, vet more amazed at her 
Knowing the virtue of her human worth 
That filled the palace courts with love —he gazed at her, 
Oblivious of the miracle of her birth ; 
Even as I, learning you more and more, 
See and am speechless, clasp you and adore. 
JouNn LINNELL. 


Highland Funeral 


‘Tue dead is with the dead. 
We who have hearts to kill 
Should now be comforted ; 
Yet on the level shore 

The pipes will not be still. 


He sleeps ; he will not wake ; 
He needs no lullaby. 
Wild breath, be still, you make 
Music the voice of death 
Before we come to dic. 
L.. A. G. STRONG, 
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Country Life 


Horse or Tractor ? 

Two letters, one direct, one indirect, have reached me from 
Canada, urging me to insist on the superiority of the horse to 
the tractor. One farmer says: ‘ Tractors are very much 
out of fashion in Central and Upper Alberta at present .. . 
The farmers who got rid of their horses and bought tractors 
have found that they cannot raise enough wheat to pay the 
cost of operating their tractors, while those who stuck to old 
Dobbin have something left after paying for twine and thresh- 
ing.” He urges, therefore, the use of ten or twelve horse 
teams hitched according to a special system and manageable 
by one man. The view is surprising to English people, who 
regard the Prairie Provinces as the home of mechanized farm- 
ing. It is curious, too, that our specialists—both at Oxford 
and Rothamsted—urge the tractor for the reason that it is 
more economical, and, of course, much quicker. The heavy 
horse is both dear and expensive te keep. Yet many farmers 
begin to find that, though feed may be at least as expensive as 
oil and petrol, the Shire does not cost half as much in repairs. 
I have heard a farmer say, in effect, “The tractor needs 
shoeing twice as often as the old horse.”” Dobbin enjoys a 
certain revival, though more on the small farm than on the big. 

* * * * 

On the great wheat controversy in England, which is now 
inclining heavily against grain-growing, there is only one 
opinion in Alberta. ‘‘ Wheat is the one factor on which the 
prosperity of Canada depends,” writes one farmer from 
Edmonton (where, incidentally, I saw years ago one of the 
most perfect farms in my memory). ‘“... With wheat at 
$1 or even 75 cents, there would be a wave of prosperity through 
Western Canada whieh would immediately communicate 
itself to the East, as the prairies are the principal market for 
the surplus production of factories east of the Great Lakes.”’ 
The prophecy is doubtless well justified ; but it is neverthe- 
less a contradictory situation (still unexplained by the econo- 
mists) that dear bread should be a benefit to a bread-eating 
genus! Into what absurd positions the complication of cur- 
rency has inveigled us ! 

* * * # 
A NAturRE CALENDAR. 

A charming Nature Calendar, just published by an artist 
with a seeing eye, Mr. E. F. Dagleish (Dent and Sons), opens 
with the obvious mendacity that January is a “ cold ungenial 
month ”—so do the surprises of our climate give the lie to 
the very elect. Did not I receive, this January lists of 


thirty to forty flowers in blossom? The temperature 
was of June and the barometer soared to unknown 
heights. However, Mr. Dagleish clearly enjoys even a 


characteristic January, though perhaps it is not his month, 
for he is particularly good on mammals—many of which 
are sleeping in warm security, and insects, which also are 
hibernating or are unborn. He is, I think, definitely wrong 
about the winter food of the great tit. He eats the buds, 
when he does take to this form of food, for the sake of 
the bud, not the alleged bug; and in my experience other 
birds are much more persistent bud-eaters than the tits. 
* * * * 

It is, I think, evidence of enjoyment of a book that it 
stimulates criticism; so by way of praise be it said that 
he seemed to me to support much too strongly the popular, 
but quite fallacious view, that February songs are a “ thin 
string of feeble notes,’ compared with those of March. The 
thrushes will often sing with full throated gusto, long and 
loud, in February; and this January one was tempted to 
think that they excelled their spring ecstasy. So did the 
wrens whose wives this year laid an egg or two in January. 
Most strange of all was the outbreak of a real general chorus 
of song after sunrise in the morning. A blind man must 
have inferred full spring. To return to Mr. Dagleish, if he 
does support too faithfully some standard and untechnical 
sentiments, his pleasant manner, his illustrations, as original 
as they are faithful, and the form in which his book is 
published make it a delightful possession. 

* at * ® 


An EGG-STEALING STOAT. 
It has long been a mystery how eggs are removed by various 


vermin. I have seen unbroken ducks’ eggs by a fox’s earth 
and considerable collections of undamaged hens’ eggs, and ip 
one case partridges’ eggs, removed by rats. A very queer ex, 
perience of a farmer’s wife in Oxfordshire reveals how the 
feat is performed by a stoat. Her eggs had been mysteriously 
vanishing from a locked hen house. Last week as the poultry 
came to the shed she heard a rumbling within and stood tg 
watch. Presently an egg was thrust out and followed by g 
stoat which “ seized the egg in its front legs and proceeded to 
roll away with it, not sideways, but pitchpole, head over heels, 
thus protecting the egg from breaking.” It made good speed 
with its burden. A good many people have seen the stoat 
turning Catherine wheels in a wild gymnastic that is sup. 
posed to excite the fatal curiosity of its victims. The per. 
formance as a genuine mode of motion is new to me—and to 
the rector of the parish, who is a naturalist. It is regrettable tg 
announce that the egg stealer and his wife afterwards suffered 
the punishment of their athletic crime. Incidentally, I seg 
that a white stoat, called an ermine, has been found in Surrey, 
The only white or nearly white stoat I ever saw myself was 
in the same neighbourhood. 
* * # * 

Some country people in Oxfordshire, it is said, attribute the 
crime of egg-stealing to hedgehogs, and believe that they cary 
off the eggs on their backs, presumably fixed on a spine! 
Hedgehogs are greatly disliked by keepers, and ruthlessly 
killed, but I doubt if they often eat an egg, much less carry it 
away, though they will certainly make a bird desert her 
clutch. I have seen evidence of a gull carrying off a guile. 
mot’s egg by the simple method of driving the beak into it; 
and a neighbour of mine last year saw a rook flying with an 
egg, thought to be a pheasant’s egg, earried on his tip-tilted 
beak. 
watched for a considerable while at the meal, break one side 
of the shell and lap up the contents in a ludicrous resemblance 
to a drinking hen. Gravity aided by a jerk of the head seems 
necessary for the rather laborious process. 

# “ * s 
A QUESTION OF LONGEVITY. 

It has been claimed more than once that Ireland is a great 
country for the lengthening of life; and this virtue seems to 
be extended to domestic animals as well as man. There is 
at this date an Angus cow in an Irish herd which is eighteen 
years old, has calved and is likely to ealve again and is still 
a prodigy (among beef cattle) for the supply of milk. These 
beautiful little polled cattle, which are apt to win all the 


fat stock prizes, appear to live long as well as mature early, | 


though it is a general biological law that the length of 
life is more or less proportionate to the period of growth. 
Is it, I wonder, true, as a writer in the always excellent 
Aberdeen Angus Review claims, that the breed excels in 
longevity ? May it be that length of life in cattle is correlated 
with absence of horns? The nearest parallel to this eighteen 
year-old Angus that I know personally is a Suffolk Redpole, 
The general subject is perhaps worth statistical investigation. 
The oldest dog I have heard of is—of all breeds—a Peke. 
Ponies live longer than horses. May we then presume that 
littleness and longevity are correlated ? 

* * * % 

Another admirer of the Aberdeen-Angus, writing of 
stock in general, pigs and horses as well as cattle, gives much 
evidence of the advance of Poland in agricultural matters; 
and the desire of its farmers for English stock. There is 
long precedent for this sort of association between the two 
countries. It is recalled that Henry VIII bought his cream 
horses for Katherine of Aragon from Poland. A curious point 
about the country, if I may speak from my own slight know- 
ledge, is that it has repeated in some respects the history of 
Denmark. Co-operation there started with the introduction 
of the cream-separator ; and the same machine has exercised, 
though less saliently, the same influence in Poland. The 
country, again like Denmark, begins to do what all authorities 
urge on us in the production of pigs: it is attempting to 
create one or two standard types, which alone can enable the 
factories, co-operative or other, to turn out a uniform produch 

W. Beacn Tromas. 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more atiention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Weel:.’—Ed. Spectator.]} 


BRYNMAWR 
[To the Editor of the Sercrayor.] 

Sin,—It is heartening to see the Spectator’s projected gift of 
¢2,000 for self-help at Brynmawr brought so near to com- 
pletion ; and before the project quite passes into history, and 
becomes one more in the long list of public experimental 
efforts which are the glory of this journal, I would like, if I 
might, to express what will possibly be found encouraging both 
by the donors themselves and by the little band of workers 
who have found their hands strengthened in this splendid and 
unexpected way. 

In the long-drawn struggle with unemployment, an increas- 
ing number of agencies are now setting themselves to seek the 
same objective, namely, some real way of enabling the unem- 
ployed permanently to help themselves. And they are 
seeking it along what is coming to be more and more confidently 
regarded as the one line of hope, the experimental route ; the 
route not of blind but of considered action ; action beginning 
with quiet preliminary survey of the ground, proceeding by way 
of hard realistic thinking, and ending in an agreed plan and a 
well-concerted attack. What I would suggest is that donors-— 
among whom I particularly include those who have given all 
they can and have no more to give—should become more 
direct witnesses of some of these attacks. 

Let them sometimes walk out along the battered front and 
talk to those they find there. It is just possible that they may 
come away from the experience—even from their interviews 
with those momentarily in difiiculties or discouraged—feeling 
strangely sure that the unemployment problem is not insoluble; 
that one or another of these attacks will break through to a 
solution, Some of us have arrived at this view already; but the 
night is just now so very dark that we hardly dare voice the 
solution we scem to see coming. The right people would perhaps 
beeasier to convince, if they had more contact. It is even 
possible they would need no convincing; that they would 
descry the distant daybreak authentically for themselves.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr, 

University College, Cardiff. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

$m,—¥or the past four months the rising tide of Japanese 
militarism has been going on unchecked in the Far East. On 
January 29th, after the Mayor of Shanghai had complied with 
all the Japanese demands, the Japanese naval authorities, 
without provocation, launched an aerial bombardment on 
the crowded quarters of Chapei (Shanghai). 

In view of this shocking display of brute force, exemplified 
by the massacre of hundreds of civilians, the burning of 
thousands of homes, the complete destruction of the Com- 
mercial Press, one of China’s standing monuments to culture 
and learning, this Society, along with other cultural associa- 
tions, feels itself justified in voicing its fear of further outrages 
to come unless public opinion definitely sets its face against a 
recurrence. 

If Japan has, as she claims to have, a “ good case ” against 
China, it is difficult to understand why she has so far refused 
China’s offer to have the whole dispute settled by arbitration. 
The post-War system is founded on the solemn understanding 
—yea, on the promise to Europe’s dead—that disputes, when- 
ever they arise, shall be settled by the rule of law and not 
that of force. This new principle, so vital to-day if civilization 
is to be preserved, is clearly being undermined. The Sino- 


' Japanese problem is no longer a regional concern, but one 


which affects the welfare of the whole world. We therefore 
crave the support of your weighty influence towards the pre- 
vention of a possible repetition of the Shanghai outrage any- 
where in China.—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. Tan, 
President, the Oxford Chinese 


15 Polstead Road, Oxford, Students’ Society. 


VOICES AT GENEVA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—The Archbishop of York says in his sermon at Geneva 
that “the War guilt clause must go, struck out by those 
who framed it.” Why? Because “it was the sin of us 
ali that brought forth its flower and its fruit.” What do 
these words mean? For fifty years Germany had prepared, 
as Mr. Lloyd George said, to “* poison Europe in her sleep.” 
And nearly succeeded. She broke with her signature to 
The Hague Treaty, invaded Belgium contrary to another 
treaty and sent an outrageous ultimatum to Serbia, which 
forced on war. ‘The English, to the last unprepared as 
usual, with a tiny force just staved off the march of the 
barbarians on Paris. Was this a “sin”? Is right to be 
allowed to be wiped out of existence because “ Providence 
is on the side of the big battalions”? That, Sir, seems to 
be your own conclusion as you regard this unfortunate 
sermon as “in its essentials irrefutable ” (p. 169). As the 
Bishop of Gloucester points out, this is in the tecth of the 
whole New Testament, where “in righteousne:s He doth 
. . . make war” (Rev. xix, 11).—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. H. T. CLarKe. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE ISSUE IN INDIA 

{Vo the Editor of the SpecTATOR. | 
Srr,—It is a profound pity that the sagacious policy of Lord 
Irwin has been abandoned. Lord Irwin, as stated by him in 
the House of Lords, considered and rejected the plan of “such 
rigid repression as would create a desert which we call peace.” 
The policy of repression now in full swing is intended to 
destroy the Congress. ‘The destruction of the Congress may 
lead to disastrous consequences. ‘Terrorists will welcome the 
defeat of Mahatma Gandhi. With the extinction of his 
influence, he will not be able to exercise the same check over 
terrorist activities as he is able to do to-day. The party 
of violence will point the finger of scorn at Mahatma Gandhi 
who has clung fast to his creed of non-violence. 

Moreover, the present policy is creating new and unexpected 
friends for the Congress. When a non-violent crowd is 
charged on by the police, people, irrespective of all other 
considerations, begin to sympathise with the sufferers. Ong 
may feel that this sympathy is born of sloppy sentimentality, 
but I venture to affirm as a fact that each lathi charge or 
firing throws many new recruits into the Congress fold. Be 
that as it may, the present policy may or may not crush the 
Congress, but it will certainly widen the breach between India 
and England. 

Under one of the Ordinances the preaching of the boycott 
of British goods has been banned, but surely no Ordinance 
can compel an Indian to buy them! Trade flourishes in the 
atmosphere of good will and not of coercion. 

Which section of thinking and independent Indians favour 
the present policy? ‘The Mussulmans have lodged their 
protest against the repression in the North-Western Fronticr 
Province. What about the Moderates? They also do 
not approve of it at all. The Servants of India Society, of 
which the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale was the founder and the 
Right Honourable Srinavasa Sastri is the present president, 
have in a series of resolutions put on record their sense of dis- 
satisfaction at the reign of “ official discretion ” taking the 
place of “the reign of law.” 

It will serve no useful purpose to discuss what might 
have been if Government or the Congress had acted in a 
particular manner. We have to take the situation as we find 
it and try to find a way out of the difficulty. Mahatma 
Gandhi, rightly or wrongly, is by far the most important 
Indian leader living, and peace without his co-operation is 
difficult to attain. Either his co-operation has to be secured 
or India will for some time to come be ruled by sheer force, 
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IT am afraid there is no half-way-house between these two 
positions, 

The decision of the problem lies in the hands of England, 
the dominant partner. The advocates of force may feel 
satisfied with temporary suceess, but statesmanship looks 
heyond the present into the future. What we need at the 
moment is statesmanship. As Burke has said, little minds 
und a great Empire go ill together.—I am, Sir, &c., 


6 Edmonstone Road, Allahabad (India). Iswan SAnan. 


THE DUTY OF A GOVERNMENT 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sim,---In several recent editorials on the Indian situation in 
your journal you have stated that “ the first duty of a Govern- 
ment is to govern.” Will you excuse a friendly suggestion 
that, on the contrary, the first duty of a Government is to 
obtain the consent of those who are to be governed ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ricuarp B, Grese. 
543 Boylston Strect, Boston, Mass. 


THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL 
[Lo the Editor of the Specraror.| 
sian.—Mr. A. J. Hawes, in his letter on “ Dartmoor,” mentions 
two possible ways of dealing with an ‘* habitual major 
offender ”’—namely : (1) By indefinite imprisonment ‘ until 
it appeared certain he had turned from his ill-doing *” ; or (2) 
by * euthanasia,” against which ‘* there are many objections, 
more often sentimental than logieal.”’ 

As regards indefinite imprisonment, the cost, difliculty and 
danger of keeping such enemies of society in confinement, 
probably for life, must be taken into consideration. As 
regards * cuthanasia,” it seems to me that there could be 
little objection to it, provided that preliminary warning were 
given to the offender. For example, a judge should be 
empowered, in a case where a criminal has been convicted of 
the last of a specified number of offences of a specified and 
serious kind, to sentence him in the usual way, and then to 
warn him that if he is convicted again of any serious crime (a 
list of such erimes being handed to the prisoner for his infor- 
mation) he will be hanged. 

Of course, it might be argued that such a warning would 
tend to make a desperate criminal still more reckless and 
regardless of human life in his endeavours to escape after 
committing a serious crime in the future; but against that 
risk can be set the certainty that in the vast majority of cases 
the warning would operate as a very salutary deterrent. 

On moral as well as practical grounds I would urge that the 
accumulated heinousness of a long series of villainous crimes 
may easily equal if not outweigh that of a single murder of an 
ordinary type.—I am, Sir, &ec., RoBertT GLADSTONE. 

 Bluecoat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
{Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sin, - tt is not, I think, necessary to write more than one final 
sentence in reply to Sir James Marchant’s letter. The problem 
of birth control is not, as he apparently conceives it to be, 
whether the State should exercise restraint upon all prospec- 
tive parents, but whether it should refrain from exercising any 
restraint upon those persons who, in consequence of physical 
or mental affliction, would, if they became parents, be bound to 
procreate such children as must surely, if slowly, deteriorate 
the character of the race.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
J.C, Wertnen, 
The Deanery, Durhea. 


[To the Editor of the SpecivaToR.] 
Sim,—-While welcoming Sir James Marchant’s championship 
of individual liberty, I contend that the State has a right, 
and ought, to penalize couples who beget more children than 
they can provide for. Ht is our neglect of the fundamental 
individualistic principle of parental responsibility which has 
brought us so much socialistic legislation and race detcriora- 
tion. Of course, the State would have to reduce its restrictions 
m the three birth-control procedures recently commented upon 
by Mr. Justice MeCardie at the Leeds Assizes.—I am, Sir, &e., 
171 Queen’s Gate, S.AL7, B. Duxtror, M.B. 


EE, 


THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.} 
Sin,—-Mr. Tew puts the situation admirably. But at lag 
year’s exhibition at Buenos Aires I enjoyed the acquaintanc 
of a young English agent who had, I think, considerahk 
suecess. He found that the Argentine business men with whom, 
he had his particular dealings—hatters and _ outfitters— 
appreciated the English character but did not translate 
this appreciation into allegiance. He found that hats marked 
“West End ”’—an inscription hitherto almost a clinching 
argument for purchase-—were now rather handicapped by that 
inscription. If I remember well he arranged to have it changed 
to “ Moda Argentina ” or something of the sort, to his great 
advantage. 

The Argentina liked the English hat, but not the English 
hatband. ‘The whole modern situation seems portrayed 
in that. In the nationalistie world of to-day, if articles are not 
the product of their own factories, foreign customers, | 
think, like to consider that they are at least the product of 
their own taste. That is a point to be remembered.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J, M,N. Jerenies, | 

The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W.1. 


KENYA 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraron.{ 
Sir,—-In the course of 1930, letters appeared in your columns 
in which the statement that the standard of conduct of 
settlers in Kenya towards the natives was high was hotly 
disputed, 

Perhaps the nearest approach to finality on such an issue 
is the authoritative opinion of the Government officer in charge 
of native affairs. ‘The following extract from the Annual 
Report of the Acting Chief Commissioner for Native Affairs, 
Kenya Colony, for the year 1930, may, therefore, be of interest 
to your readers. I am indebted for it to the current issue of 
that admirable weekly, East Africa. 

** Probably nowhere in the world are relations between employers 
and employed better than in Kenya. But quite apart from that, 
the econeern of the unofiicial populetion for the development of 
native communities has manifested itself in many and divers 
ways, and is a particularly noteworthy factor in tho social and 
political life of the Colony, and one which IT am glad to be able 
unreservedly to acknowledge.” 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Shirley Holmes, Lymington, 


we A. WATSON, 


RENT 

{To the 

Sin,—Mr. J. P. Orr, in his letter on rent rebates, published 

on February 6th, refers to the admitted success of the 

Kensington Housing Trust system. The idea of differentia- 

tion of rents has had a good run since we corresponded. on 

the matter in your columns four years ago, but as far as J 

can gather, practical experience up to the present has been 
discouraging. 

In Kensington, where there are selected tenants, occupying 
homes provided by voluntary effort, public funds have not 
had to pay the cost of the time and experience given to 
administration by Mr. Orr and his skilled colleagues. But 
there ean be no comparison between such a voluntary 
scheme and the application of the principle to such a popula. 
tion as that now housed by the London County Couneil, who 
number almost as many as the whole of the population of 
Nottingham. 

In the one or two small towns where rent rebates are 
allowed, the cost of administration has proved to be very 
high; there have been difficulties raised by tenants who 
strongly. object to paying higher rents than their neighbours 
for the same accommodation; there have been serious arrears 
in ront payments; and, in short, according to the officials 
consulted, the administrative difficulties are insuperable, 
unless an army of investigators is employed, or deceit is 
permitted, 

Can any reader of the Spectator tell me where rent rebates 
have been adopted on any municipal housing estates except 
on a small scale at Cambridge, Welwyn and Banbury ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., B. S. Townnor. 

53 Netherhall Gardens, NW. 3, 


REBATES 


dditor of the Svecraror.} 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMY 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
sirn,—Is not the real point this? How can any country not 
populated by multi-millionaires continue to pay to school- 
masters, however much it may respect them, average salaries 
of £437 (less ten per cent.) as against £175 before the War ? 
It now seems to many harassed taxpayers to be folly to con- 
finue to turn out at inordinate expense to the community 
Jarge numbers of * unemployed literates,”” who expect ‘to be 
found well-paid safe jobs for the’ rest of their lives. And do 
not ‘the State secondary schools, like the public schools, 
worship much too devoutly at the shrine of the “ small 
class,’ and thereby greatly increase the cost of education ? 
Just as England has to bring down her costs of production, so 
she will have to reduce greatly her cost of education by re- 
organization. 

I suggest that the “small class” is a fetish, and that 
between the class of fifty or more pupils in the elementary 
‘schools, and the form of-fifteen or less in the public schools, 
there is the reasonably constituted class of thirty in two divi- 
sions of fifteen pupils each. Given thirty pupils in a class, and 
assuming school fees of not less than £4 a term, it might be 
possible for the State to pay average salaries of £300 a year 
without the excessive hardship to the community that now 
obtains. —I am, Sir, &c., JOHN CITIZEN. 


6 


THE CHILDREN BILL 
{To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I observe with some misgiving, that, like the Editors 
of other journals, you have little but praise for the Children 
Bill. Is not a word of warning necessary ? I speak as a 
magistrate of ten years’ experience. 1 fear we are in danger 
of beeoming too squeamish, too sentimental in our judgements; 
that we are losing all sense of proportion. What is wrong with 
the young people of to-day? Is it not that they have no 
regard for discipline ? That they fail.to exercise the smallest 
degree of self-control? ‘* It is a first offence ; we shall only 
be bound over,” is a remark that expresses.the usual attitude. 
They and their apologists forget, that the first downward step 
having been taken, it is so much easier to take the second. 
Again, I ask you, sir, if you realize that, in these days of the 
cinema, our boys and girls are at least three years older for their 
age than the boys and girls of a past generation? Certainly, 
we must exercise forbearance and judge with charity. But 
kindly discipline and wise severity are sorely needed to-day.— 
lam, Sir, &c., 
Romsey. W. S. 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—Your article on the Home Secretary’s Children Bill omits 
to say that in important particulars it departs from the recom- 
mendations of the ** Young Offenders Committee.” The most 
serious Omission, no doubt under pressure from the Treasury, 


‘is provision for Observation Centres or Central Remand Homes, 


adequately equipped for the physical, mental and psycho- 
logical examination of young offenders after the charge is 
proved but before treatment is ordered.’ The Departmental 
Committee was unanimous and emphatic in recommending 
three such centres. . 
‘It is a poor sort of economy which, by depriving the courts 
of expert guidance, may prevent the most effective steps being 
taken to save a young offender from becoming a future inmate 
of Dartmoor, where he may cost the State many hundreds of 
pounds.—I am, Sir, «&c., E.’ Roy Caverr. 
Penal Reform Committee, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


SACRILEGE BEGINS AT HOME 
[To the Editior of the Sevcrator.| 

Sin,—Now that we have completed the violation of Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb, and have stolen from it, with great applause, 
many beautiful objects, it seems an appropriate time to 
advocate the extension of the good work, and to suggest 
that we should now dig up the bodies of some of our own 
kings. 

The head of Henry VIII, for instance, would provide 
an attractive exhibit for a local museum. Moreover there 
would be more excuse for this, for we do not greatly care 


What becomes of our bodies, whereas we know that the 


ancient Egyptians regarded with the utmost horror, from 
religious motives, the desecration of their graves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hersert W. H. Green. 
Bidford House, Leamington. 
THE KING OF THE BEGGARS 
|To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.| 

Srr,—Mrs. Meynell once wrote, “ Exposition, interpretation, 
by themselves are not necessary. But for controversy there 
is cause.” Perhaps Mr. V. S. Pritchett had some similar idea 
in mind when he wrote the last sentences in his review of my 
edition of Bampfylde-Moore Carew. If he had not, I have. 
After stating that neither book on Carew tells us how he ended 
his days—the reason for which is that one was published 
thirteen, the other nine, years before Carew’s death—Mr. 
Pritchett asks whether I was afraid of providing a final reason 
for moral disapprobation, or “is it simply that the end of 
Bampfylde-Moore Carew is not known ?” 

Without stressing the fact that I quoted on p. 295 of my 
book the date of Carew’s burial as given in the Bickleigh 
registers, and mentioned three magazines which noticed his 
death in 1759, and four pages earlier quoted, for what it is 
worth, the statement that he “ ended "his days beloved and 
esteemed by all ’—I would ask Mr. Pritchett of his charity 
to explain why he is willing to deny me the reputation for 
uprightness which even Carew’s editor is entitled to claim 
until he can be proved guilty of that suppression of the facts 
which Carew sometimes found convenient and, if I dare hint 
it, Mr. Pritchett himself practises when he quotes St. Augustine 
and Marcus Aurelius as though he relied on his own, and not on 
my acquaintance with those esteemed authors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Worcester College, Oxford. C. H. WuaLkryson. 


THIS WEATHER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—One of the wonders of the year 1932 is the very high 
reading of the barometer. I have taken readings with a 
certified standard barometer for the Meteorological Office, at 
Totland Bay, for the past forty-six years, with due corrections 
to sea level. The last fortnight has been the most remarkable. 


The nearest approach to it occurred in 1905 and 1907. The 
following is the contrast of the three highest fortnights : 
Inches. 
Jan. 26th-Feb. 8th, 1905. Mean of 14 readings 30.558 
Jan. llth-Jan. 24th, 1907. a 30.634 
Jan. 22nd-Feb. 4th, 1932. - 30.702 


I am, Sir, &e., Joun Dover. 


Aston House, Totland Bay. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


DRINKING IMPERIALLY. 

he reference to Mr. Morton Shand’s statistics of the small 
consumption of Empire Brandy it may be of interest to know 
that nothing but brandy from South Africa has been used in 
this hospital for the last five years, to the satisfaction of the 
medical staff as well as of the patients.—L. E. A. BEDWELL, 
House Governor, King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, 
London, S.E. 5. 

An APPEAL FOR CLOTHES. 

I am anxious to help the many ill-clad people of the district 
to get some warm and decent clothes at a small cost and at 
the same time I want to clear off an outstanding debt of £100 
oceasioned by necessary repairs to our organ. Any help 
to enable me to do this will be greatly appreciated.—Wm. L. 
Betts, Christ Church Vicarage, Felling on Tyne, Gateshead. 


The Brynmawr Appeal List 


Total acknowledged in the Speciaior of February 6th was 
£1,683 17s. 8d. 


£ ard: Sec 
Anonymous (Morden) 10 0 0 Gc ire: da Je doe 
Anonymous(Barnes) 10 0 Qj Miss R. I. Poynder.. Ll 0 O 
W. M. Royds .- 3 0 O| Miss L. Rintoul 1 0 0 
Mrs. & Miss Aber- M.M.d A. i a WwW 6 
crombie .. oe & ©: Of - eRe és ee 10 6 
The Hon. Mrs. Piers Anonymous .. ee 5 0 
Dutton °» -. 2 2 O| Anonymous .. ee 5 0 
Miss J. Booth oe ‘aoe. oS - _- 
** Haslemere ” ae “ee £39 15 0O 
Dr. & Mrs. Maxwell... 2 0 O Total at time of going to 
Anonymous .. «> Ll O QO] press, £1,723 12s. 8d. 





The Spectator’s Fund is now closed, but any further contri- 
butions to the work at Brynmawr will be gratefully received by 
Mr. Peier Scott, 31, Alma Street, Brynmawr, S, Wales. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 44 (Ser py “Dvuei.”) | 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a new and original 
Song for Saint Valentine’s Day. Songs may be serious, 
sentimental, amusing or satirical, but must not exceed 25 
lines of English verse. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 15th, 


1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
February 27th, 1932. 


Competition No. 45 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 
A PRIZE of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of five original 
sayings which might be conveniently handed down to a 
future age as‘proverbs or adages born in the twentieth 
century. Parody or adaptation of existing proverbs is 
permissible. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 


22nd, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our 
issue of March 5th, 1932. 


The result of Competition No. 48 will appear in our 
next Issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 15 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
fifteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
February 22nd, 1932. Entries should be marked on the 
envelope “ Limerick No. 15.” 

The result of the thirteenth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


. e 
Report of Competition No. 42 
(Rerort AND AWARD BY “ DUGLI.”’) 
Two prizes of £1 Is. each were offered for two thumb-nail 
sketches: (1) on seeing the French Art Exhibition; (2) on 
not seeing the French Art Exhibition. No essay might 
exceed 150 words. 

The French Art Exhibition is apparently not being patron- 
ized by Spectator competitors. Or perhaps it is easier to write 
of your reasons for not seeing pictures than to record the im- 
pression they make on you? Anyhow there have been many 
more entries for part 2 of this competition than for part 1. 

** T shall pretend I have been to the French Art Exhibition,” 
says Lt.-Colonel Goddard. ‘* I would no more go to see the 
Exhibition than I would attend a football match,” says W. G. 
** To spend pleasant moments picturing the beauties of French 
art... . is a noble occupation,” says Hibiscus, 

S. Barrington McClean wisely limits his description of pic- 
tures to his “ old friends from Glasgow.” Ruth Crook and 
D. N. Dalgleish give attractive little descriptions of individual 
pictures. 

The prizes ave awarded to W. A. Rathkey, 14 Oxford Road, 
Kilburn, N.W.6 and J. M. Cairns, Monkery Farm, Great 
Milton, Oxford. 

The following, in addition to those already mentioned, are 
Highly Commended :—Cuniculus, J. H., R. R. Pearce, and 
S. M. Griffith. 

THE WINNING 
(1) ON SErtnGc 

On the ’bus I had been siying it is much better to go alone, for 
talk, however quict and helpful, does interfere with appreciation, 
But, once past that portal, I would have associated with anyone. 
Mortification made me quite hot. 

This came, [I suppose, of remembering an article, which, apart 
from the fact that it airily mentioned the Triptych of Moulins, said 
how tragic it was to watch bewildered people intently studying 
works of minor importance and lightly passing supreme paintings. 

I imagined legions of artists (dead and alive) eved me contemptu- 
ously, and when a man in a sombrero scowled at'me in Gallery VIIT 
I slunk back to the “ Belfry of Douai,” which picture, to be honest, 
had not impressed me at first. 

Two minutes staring surely atoned for the error of judgement that 


SKETCHES, 


THE Frencu Arr EXHIBIrion, 





The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 





). 
Sombrero’s look implied, but [ did not feel comfortable until I hag 
bought a catalogue. W. A. Rarugry, 


(2) ON not SEEING THE FRENCH ART EXHIBITION, 

T'o self. —What a mercy one has some decent excuse. Pictures arg 
the limit. Hours on the stretch, burbling over what one doesn’t ile 
peering like a barn-door fowl, and coming away with spots in the 
eyes, and feet too big for one’s shoes. Then up speaks some die-hard 
‘* What shall we see next ?”’ ‘“‘ Tea, I hope,” says I. , 

To the World.—George is adamant. We must economize and 
these days in town cost money. Of course, they do, more than thg 
dear boy knows, and after all is it quite patriotic to encoura 
French Art just now ? » M. Carnys, 
Highly Commended: 

(1) On SEEING THE FRENCH ART EXHIBITION, 

No, I haven’t yet been. Yes, ’m most certainly going. Thera 
is a list—an appallingly long list—of things I mean to do. It 
ranges from the reading of Das Kapital to a thorough sprting and 
filing of all my letters and papers. And high on the list comes a visit 
to the French Art Exhibition. 

That item has a good chance of being achieved, for two reasons, 
First—once I’ve planked down the gate-money and gone inside | 
shan’t be distracted by other things, which is what wrecks. the 
accomplishment of so many aims. Second—I shall have to do it 
within the next few weeks or miss my chance for ever. Not like 
reading a book, which you can put off till the crack of doom. 

Let me look at my diary here and now and fix a definite time. 

J. Hi; 


(2) On Nor SEEING THE FRENCH ART EXRBIBITION. 

Why should I be fashionable when fashion worships at foreign 
shrines ? Why should I, too, develop an inferiority complex in the 
arts and maintain that every strange and outlandish name ig 
synonymous with Genius ? Smith may be condemned from birth to 
vulgarity and oafishness but Gainsborough, I maintain, is worth all 
your Ingres, your Fragonards, your Dégas, and to Burlington 
House I will not go. 

The only French painter, for me, is Nicolas Poussin and he because 
a great and undeniably English Englishman, one William Hazlitt, 
so far forgot himself as to praise. For the rest Claude and David 
sound remotely attractive and Watteau has a * Stratford atte Bowe” 
ring, but your Clouets, your Manets, your Fouquets are too many 
and I will stay with my “ biftek’ in my Englishman’s castle. 

CuNICcULUS. 
(2) On Nor Sremne THE Frencu ART EXH8ITBITION. 

If, as Sophocles said, *‘ never to have been born is by far the best,” 
then never to arrive is certainly second in order of merit. To spend 
pleasant moments picturing the beauties of French Art, to imagine 
the pleasure to be derived from the immortal works of Delacroix, 
or Matisse without reducing them to the vulgar abusé of sight is a 
noble occupation. The only darkness is ignorance, says the Clown, 
and how is it possible to be ignorant when so many kindly critics 
have written books for those who know nothing about French Art 
and are unlikely ever to see it ? Therefore, [ can sit at home, with 
my authorities at my elbow, in a pleasant atmosphere of colour and 
eulture without worrying whether Greuze is really a failure or 
Philippe de Champaigne merely a painter of landscapes. 

Hisisevs. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 12 
THE most popular subjects this week were Brenting, Judges 
Salaries, Men and Monkeys, and Birth Control. The entries of 
D. V. Carter, W. A. Rathkey, C. L. Lawrence, F. M. Pinch, 
J. H. and Abridge are commended ; and the prize is awarded 
to Rev. F. C. Sillar, 88 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 

News oF THE WEEK: LaApour’s FissuREs. 
* TIL be welcomed with pipe and with tabor,”’ 
Said Mae, to the remnant of Labour, 
‘Tf I promise to bray 
In the old-fashioned way 
And religiously beggar my neighbour.’ 


? 


F.C. Sivar. 


i 


Tlighly Commended: 
On ‘‘ Men AND Monkeys ” (page 115). 
When a hayseed from Tennessee japes 
At the thought he’s descended from apes: 
He will hoot-on no more 
If he'll earnestly pore 
Over Zuckerman’s anthropoid shapes. 
D, V. Carrer. 
Too Many AMERICAN Finms tN CANADA, 
Said Canada: “Sam! You're a wop! 
This dumping of ‘ flicks ’ gotter stop ; 
Already, through habit, 
We've ‘ come over’ Babbit, 
But we ain't going to stand for sex flop!” 
W. A, Ratikey, 
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Mr. Cole on British Industry 


rade and Industry, Past and Future. By G. D. H. 


Cole. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

Tas book had gone to press, as the writer tells us in his 
reface, before the outbreak of the crisis which brought down 
the Labour Government and drove England off the gold 
standard ; and the clearness of his vision is proved by the fact 
that he has found no need to make any substantial alterations 
in passing the proofs. There was nothing to alter—nothing, 


> that is, in which he could see that the crisis had proved him 


yong. If he had written after it instead of before, he would 
have written with greater urgency and would have uttered a 
stronger note of warning in the final chapter. Otherwise, he 
would have had no change to make. Not many writers on 
economic subjects, whose works have been similarly caught in 
the whirlwind of the blizzard, can say so much. 

When one turns to his final chapter, one finds that its 
main theme is an argument that the industrial dilemma of 
to-day can only be met and solved by a Socialist Government. 
Mr. Cole shows that, in a time of slump, the industrial capitalist 
restricts production and discharges workers or puts them on 
short time or both ; and then they, if strong enough politically, 
compel the State to maintain them ; a large part of the world’s 
productive capacity is thus left unused, stocks of food and 
materials pile up for want of buyers, and it is then contended 
that the one remedy for the trouble is to lower wages, so that 
the entrepreneur may once more make profits. On_ this 
solution of the problem Mr. Cole pours eloquent scorn : 

“But this is absurd. Why should a reduction in wages be 
thought an appropriate remedy for an under-use of available 
productive capacity and for a glut of goods in relation to the 
volume of demand? Clearly the true remédy is an increase in 
demand, and not a reduction. But no one country, working under 
capitalist. conditions of international competition, can apply this 
remedy, without putting itself at « competitive disadvantage. If 
other countries reduce their wages, it must do the same, or lose 
trade, which it cannot afford to do if it depends largely on exports 
to pay for imports vital to its productivity and its way of living.” 

Everyone must agree with Mr. Cole that the method tried 
inmost countries for dealing with a crisis of glut and low prices, 
by cutting down wages, salaries, expenditure and imports, is 
on the face of it absurd ; carried to its logical conclusion, it 
would restore prosperity by a pol'cy of general starvation. 
But is not this a passage that might well have been modified 


in the light of England’s abandonment of the gold standard ? 
The real cure for a slump is a rise in prices. ‘This remedy Mr. 
Cole, along with many other eminent authorities, seems to 
regard with holy horror—it must, he says, ** be our endeavour 
above most things now to prevent a rise in British internal 
prices, for upcn our internal price-level, now that we are off 
gold as a standard, the external value of the pound must 
principally depend.” But wliy is he fashing himself so 
terribly about the external value of the pound? He himself 
shows that there is no reason why, if we behave with sense, 
our internal price level need rise by more than a small fraction 
of the extent to which the exchange value of the pound is 
depreciated. Surely, when a general slump in prices has 
ruined debtors and cut profits to vanishing point, a moderate 
rise in prices, accompanied by the checks on retail profiteering 
that Mr. Cole would be so ingenious in applying, would be a 
welcome relief to employers. and would stimulate business and 
enterprise to the benefit of all classes of workers. ‘The external 
value of the pound will take care of itself quite comfortably, if 
only the world statesmen can restore political confidence and 
check the ridiculous passion now so prevalent abroad for 
hoarding cash instead of spending or investing it. 

As to the superior capacity of a Socialist Government for 
dealing with the world’s industrial difficulties, it would 
undoubtedly have certain advantages in concentration of 
power and elimination of the waste of competition. But 
could it be relied on—as Governments are elected in demo- 
cratic countries—to do its job well enough to save its citizens 
from a serious lowering of their standard of living ? Passages 
in some of Mr. Cole’s recent works have seemed to indicate a 
doubt on this point. 

Though some of his arguments and conclusions are thus 
open to question, this book is certainly Mr. Cole’s finest 
achievement, so far, in the field of economic exposition. 
Everyone knows that he is one of the hardest workers now 
alive—witness his amazing versatility and infinite variety of 
effort, from translating the classics to curdling our blood with 
thrillers; but in this volume he has, with fine restraint, 
curbed his gift for brilliant controversy and clever writing, and 
given us a solid history of British industry since the earliest 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. yy .eay¢iuny WitreERs. 


Thackeray 


AConsideration of Thackeray. By George Saintsbury, (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A new book on Thackeray is always welcome. Professor 


Saintsbury’s 4 Consideration of Thackeray is not really a new 
book, being—as the author explains in the Preface—a reprint 
of the Introductions to the Oxford Edition of Thackeray 
(1908) ‘‘ with a very few corrections which Time and Chance 
have made desirable.” But so much has happened since 
1908, conceptions of literature and art, and indeed of life itself, 
have been so profoundly modified, that Professor Saintsbury’s 
criticisms make their reappearance with the full effect of 
novelty. The play has been played before ; but the theatre 
and the audience have changed beyond recognition. It is 
sometimes said of Thackeray (was it not said of Tennyson 
a few years ago ?) that nobody reads him nowadays. This 
is certainly not literally true, and probably not true even in 
the looser and vaguer sense in which such generalizations 
are normally employed. It is noteworthy that so modern 
an author as Mr. Philip Guedalla, in his recent book on 
Wellington, could find no better words to round off the story 
of Waterloo than the famous passage from Vanity Fair : 

“No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city; and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart.”’ 

Language like that will be read so long as English is understood. 

Professor Saintsbury finds in Thackeray the two sovereign 
merits of freshness and variety. You may read him “ fifty 
\dmes, and find something fresh at the fiftieth.” Perhaps 
the critic gets even nearer to the secret when he describes 
Thackeray as “ one of the greatest men of letters in Europe.” 


A great man of letters he certainly was : no one ever deserved 
the title better. He had his inequalities. He was not a 
great critic or a profound historian ; what he wrote on polities 
‘“‘ was never of the smallest importance.” Indeed his politics 
were notably weak; his “ quaint theoretical republicanism 
with a good deal of pure Toryism mixed’ was not—as he 
seems to have recognized himself—a make-up meant for a 
workaday world. One is reminded of Clive Newcome’s 
troubled comment on his father’s electioneering : 

*“* He knows nothing about it,’ poor Clive said with a sigh; 
‘his politics are all sentiment and kindness, he will have the poor 
man paid double wages, and does not remember that the employer 
would be ruined . . . don’t you see that as Don Quixote’s son 
I had rather the dear brave old gentleman stayed at home ?°” 


Thackeray himself made one active incursion into the political 
arena; but after that he, too, ‘stayed at home.” of 
his pre-eminence as a man of Ictters there can be no question. 
*“No one perhaps,” Professor Saintsbury, ‘ was 
ever so literary as Thackeray while being so little bookish.” 
Exactly ; and it is this literary quality, more even than his 
for creating characters and scenes, 


Says 


gift—great as it was 
that won for Thackeray his special niche among English 
writers. 

Mr. Saintsbury gives some interesting details of the novelist’s 
early travels and experiences. ‘ Thackeray,” he says, 
“really knew France when survivors of the Revolutionary 
times were ‘fairly plentiful.” Beside this sentence let us 
place an extract from a “* Roundabout” paper of 1863 de- 
scribing the wedding of the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII): ‘ By the side of the Princess Royal trotted 
such a little wee solemn Highlander! He is the young heir 
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and chief of the famous clan of Brandenburg. His eyrie 
is amongst the Eagles, and I pray no harm may befall the 
dear little chieftain.’ The ‘ dear little chieftain ” (as Professor 
Saintsbury mentions) was to become the Kaiser William IT. 
The ages seem to join hands across the abyss. The flight 
to Varennes—and the exile at Doorn. What a gulf of time 
and destiny separates the two! Yet there stands Thackeray, 
now glancing back at the one, and now peering wistfully 
forward towards the other. ‘That is perhaps a good place in 
which to leave him. 


A Real Policy for Agriculture 


Land and Life. 
(Gollancz, 5s.). 
Some books are written to influence thought; some more 
directly to influence action. This condensed and thorough 
book is in the second class. Its motive is to give immediate 
direction to those who have the chance of establishing a 
continuous constructive policy for British husbandry. Facts 
and figures, marshalled and epitomized with as much skill 
as honesty, give a quite unmistakeable diagram of the trend 
of farming, especially the flight from the plough; and not 
less clearly demonstrate the moral to be drawn from this 
quite natural movement. Arable farming has decayed because 
grain—or at any rate wheat—has ceased to be a remunerative 
crop. Farming has decayed because the alternative to an 
out-of-date system has not been accepted in this country as 
in Denmark. This book is the second of its sort. Its fore- 
runner, called A New Policy for Agriculture, was written by 
Mr. KF. N. Blundell; and it happens that the authors have 
been engaged in a public controversy between the publication 
of the two volumes. It is important to point out (to the 
authors themselves perhaps as well as others) that their 
views are not so different as the polemics would suggest. 
The essence of the deduction drawn by Lord Astor and Mr. 
Keith Murray from their figures is that the future for the 
British farm lies in providing the British consumer with the 
fresh foods he demands: meat, poultry and dairy products, 
vegetables and fruit. They therefore deprecate any policy 
which shall artificially encourage the growing of wheat, and 
with wheat, sugar-beet. ‘The money spent in this way is wanted 
for more general purposes, by which the State is able to 
assist the return to.a real rural revival. Lord Astor and Mr. 
Murray (who is one of the Oxford school) are with the rest 
Socialists to this extent—that they acknowledge the necessity 
of the State taking a hand in that industry if in no other ; 
since the balance between country and town. must be kept 
in any healthy State; and with us urbanization has long 
since reached the danger-point. If Government, in obedience 
to the loud cries of a small and local group, spends money to 
stimulate a form of farming that were better dead, they 
commit a “sin in the soul.” The argument is indubitably 
sound against any who regard the quota or the beet subsidy 
as the core of a State policy. They can be no more than 
unessential details; and this, as the present reviewer reads 
the case, is also Mr. Blundell's view, though he supports 
and Lord Astor condemns the quota. Let that detail be. 
What matters is that we have overwhelming testimony to. the 
need. of a consistent long-term policy for agriculture. We 
cannot as in the past spend £300,000,600 on imported food ; 
and the authors, as well as the writer of the preface, would have 
strengthened their case if they had substituted five for three 
hundred million, for we. spend £500,000,000 on imported 
primary products of the land. While that importation 
continues our adverse trade balance is irremediable. . We 
shall not much reduce it by growing cheap wheat. We may 
immensely reduce it by increasing the home supply of other 
toods, animal foods, with fruit and vegetables. 
Roughly speaking, over 70 per cent. of our farm weaith 
already comes from animals. Poultry products exceed by 
50 per.cent. the value of our wheat. It follows logically 
that a continuous constructive policy must concentrate on 
this aspect of farming. How can it concentrate ? Organization 
as both Mr. Blundell and Lord Astor agree—comes before 
protection, if not necessarily in time at any rate in im- 
portance. Better marketing, more co-operative effort, better 
education, more assisted land settlement, help with the 


By Viscount Astor and Keith B. H. Murray 


so-called 


general recapitalization of the industry—perhaps jp the 
form of restoring the undrained, unlimed, unmanured soil 
to fertility. Herein lies the hope of reconstruction, 

It is difficult to give an idea of the condensation of informs. 
tion in this volume. An example is an account of the oy.) 
tribution of so surprising a little place as the Orkneys t6 tj 
value of co-operative organization. In spite of every natunj p 
disadvantage, the poultry industry has so flourished that ij 
annual value exceeds the total rent of the islands. We hay} 
indeed an epitomized book of reference supplied in the form | 
of a strong, distinct, precise plea for a particular nation 
policy. Such honest advocacy is as pleasing as it is tay 
The book gives a real hope that it may take the place of th} 
leadership in ideas sacrificed by the National Farmers’ Unig, 
to a policy of scheming for narrow and temporary ends, 


Le Pays d’en Haut 


The Voyageur. By Grace Leo Nute. 10s. 6d.) 
MANy years ago the present writer was sitting at midnight ip 
a westbound emigrant train at Quebec, when there tumble 
into the car a noisy jovial crowd clad in coonskin and buffab. 
robes, blanket-coats and disreputable reach-me-downs, all 
drunk but all amiably drunk. They were French-Canadian 
lumberjacks bound for the woods and the winter logging, 
After suitable libations from many black bottles of goo 
Canadian “ rye ”’ they settled themselves down to sing. With 
perfect rendering they sang that tripping catchy glee of 
Alouette, gentille alouette, and then through the long night, 
while the train ground on through the sleeping snow, ver 
many others. ‘the words of these the broad Norman-French 
patois prevented me from catching, but some of the tunes, 
hauntingly gay and inimitably merry, remained in my miné, 
And now after the passing of years, those songs, words and 
music, have come back to me in Miss Nute’s book, as the song 
of the Canadian voyageur. Very fortunately the author has 
been able to give the melodies (unharmonised) of thes 
chansons—of Ah! si mon moine voulait danser, which little 
girls still sing as they spin their tops on the sidewalks of 
Quebec ; of the sweet lullaby, Une perdrix, oh, la! Qui vole, 
qui vie, qui va la!; and of the interminable En roulant m 
boule, roulant, which can yet be heard among the people of 
Lower Canada. ‘These and many others will delight all lover 
of folk-music, while the book itself will hold those who like to 
read of gallant care-free hardihood—of men truly French in 
their courage and.innocent vanity, always polite, courageous 
and vivacious, hard as nails and as enduring, who (as one ol 
them said of himself and his fellows) ‘* live hard, lie hard, sleep 
hard, eat dogs.” 

As a class the voyageurs are all gone now ;_ the steamboat 
and the railway have killed them. And but for such loving ani 
faithful memorials as this of Miss Nute’s, who has built up her 
splendid book out of unpublished and anonymous diaries, 
out of little-known or little-read stories of traders and trayelles 
and out-of-the-way local histories, they would have perished 
unsung, for the voyageur was an inarticulate soul. A ghost 0! 
him sometimes shines through in forgotten records. Here. 
one (a voyageur, with more than seventy hard bitter winter 
behind him, but at last tranquilly established in the Red 
River Settlement, is speaking) : ; 

“J have now forty-two years in this country. For twenty-four 
T was a light canoe-man ; 1 required but little sleep, but sometimes 
got less than I required. TV ifty songs a day were nothing to m6 
4 could carry, paddle, walk, and sing with any man I ever saw. » 
water, no weather, .ever stopped the paddle or the song. I had 
twelve wives in the country. and six running dogs, trimmed in the 
first style. I wanted for nothing; and I spent all my earnings 1 
pleasure. Now I have not a spare shirt to my back, nor a penny 
to buy one. Yet, were I young again, I should spend my life the 
same, way over. There is no life so happy as.the voyageur’s life; 
no place where a man enjoys freedom as in the Indian country, 
Huzza! pour le pays sauvage, le pays d’en haut”’ 


(Appleton. 


That is the voyageur. He traversed le pays d’en haut—its 
foaming rapids and pathless forests—in his blue capote ané 
red sash, with an ostrich-feather in his hat, bis black hair worm 
long as a shicld against mosquitoes. He danced and _ sang 
and drank and courted. He unlocked the treasure-house of 


the Canadian fur-trade, and it was his unerring and unwearied 
paddle in his forest-born birch-bark canoe that carried ‘the 
explorer through the continent’s inmost secrets, 


He helped 
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‘a Salle to reach the mouth of the Mississippi in the South 


i : 


and Mackenzie to follow to the Arctic the great river which 
at Scotsman’s name. Indeed, to the French voyageur 
i the fur-trading Scot we owe the opening of the Great 
Also he has left his name all over that region— 
to rapid, portage, rock, river and lake, but more rarely to 
town-sites, for the voyageur was no dweller in houses. One 
Pierre Parrant who had only one eye, and that a sinister optic, 


ane 


and whom in consequence his friends playfully nicknamed 


L0eil de Cochon, settled in what was to become the State of 
Minnesota. Now his name is imperishably commemorated 
by part of the present city of St. Paul, which is known as Pig’s 


Eye. M.°J. C. M. 


Human Genetics 


Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science. By 
Lancelot Hogben, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Social Biology im 


the University of London, (Williams and Norgate. 15s.) 
“Meine Zeit wird schon kommen’? was Mendel’s feeling 


about the neglect of his now famous genetical studies. And, 
indeed, he was right. ‘The discovery of his papers in 1900, 
and the extension of his methods of research, have made 
much clearer our ideas not only about hybridization, but also 
about the evolution and classification of animals. It is more 
than ironical that thirty years passed before attention was 
paid to his work, for the change which his principles have 
brought about in the discussion of heredity has been likened 
by many writers to that produced in chemistry by Dalton’s 
atomie theory. The ease with which plant and animal 
breeding experiments can be controlled has allowed genetics 
to progress rapidly and—except where its application to 
human affairs is eoneerned—-without much controversy. 
Genetic principles were early recognized to be of importance 
in social science, but eugenists soon found that data about 
human heredity ave not so readily obtained as are facts about 
animal breeding, and that in the case of man it is not easy to 
distinguish the effeets of nature from those of nurture. The 
uncertainty imposed by such limitations is responsible for 
the conflicts, usually charged with dogma and _ political bias 
instead of scientific caution, which rage around the subject 
of eugenics. Professor Hogben’s book comes as a necessary 
reminder that even human beings can be regarded scientific- 
ally, and that the facts of human heredity are no more mys- 
terious than those of animal or plant heredity. 

In his preface Professor Hogben states that his book is an 
attempt to indicate “* where a sound foundation of accredited 
data is available” and to consider the methods applicable to 
the extremely elusive materialk with which the human 
geneticist deals. We shows how the facts support Robert 
Owen’s belief that the organization of no two individuals is 
exactly the same at birth, and warns his readers that there 
are no data indicating to what extent “ such inborn differences 
are related to existing inequalities of social privilege and 
social prestige.”” He discusses the question of the mentally 
defective, emphasizing the need for accurate diagnosis before 
attempts at genetic analysis are made. As is well known, 
feeble-mindedness is not a single clinical entity. Some forms 
areinbern ; others seem to depend, not upon the constitution 
of the germ cells out of which the individual develops, but 
upon the uterine environment to which he is exposed in the 
first nine months of his’ development. Still others may 
possibly be the effeet of the child’s early social environment. 
These different conditions will have to be clearly recognized 
and understood before any success in the sociological treatment 
of feeble-mindedness can be expected. As Professor Hooben 
Writes : 

“,,. sweeping generalisations about * superior’ and ‘ inferior * 
faces and the nuultiplication of the * unfit’ must give place to 
detailed analysis of the genetic differences whieh exist within human 
society, the environmental conditions which deterraine whether 
such differences will manifest themselves and the way in which 
human populations and sections of human populations grow.” 

And it is well to remember that data are not yet available to 
show how far “ racial” and individual differences are inborn 
and how far the effects of different environments and cultures, 

Throughout his book Professor Hogben is careful * to make 
tlear when he is speaking in his capacity as a scientist and 
when he is speaking in his capacity as a private citizen.” 


His balanced judgement, however, makes his personal opinions 
on social problems no less valuable than his record and treat- 
ment of established data. His material is drawn from a wide 
literature, and is always subjected to rigorous criticism. It is 
to be hoped that this important book, which demands from 
the reader some previous knowledge of genetics and methods 
of statistical analysis, will influence medical teaching. There 
are still clinicians who tell students that medicine is more an 
art than a science. Professor Hogben’s book should help to 
destroy this view and to stimulate the work that will prove it 
a heresy. S. ZUCKERMAN, 


The Poet’s Eye 


Poems. By Geoffrey Seott. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
Poems. By George Rylands. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) 


(Basil Blackwell. 2s.) 
(Oxford University Press. 


Twenty Poems. 

Betsinda Dances. 
2s. 6d. 

The Flute Over the Valley. 
The Inver Press. Is. 6d.) 


By Phyllis Hartnoll. 
By Jan Struther. 


By Jobn Lyle Donaghy. (Larne : 
THERE is inevitably a certain quality of defeat in the publica- 
tion of a posthumous book of verse, a savour of frustration 
unattached to the re-issue of work which has appeared during 
the author’s lifetime. The distinction is in general purely a 
psychological matter ; incidental chronology can hold but 2 
watching brief on actual merit: but with Geoffrey Seott 
we may feel that the phenomenon is founded more on reality 
than on prejudice. It may be urged that the publication of 
these poems was desirable in the interest of attaining some 
measure of completeness in preserving the works of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters and a brilliant talker. It is, however, 
but a questionable compliment to his memory to put before 
the world in book form these fragments whose publication, in 
their present state, Scott himself would never have sponsored, 
The essence of the richly cultivated intellect of the author of 
The Architecture of Humanism and The Portrait of Zélide was 
the power of self-criticism, a force which of necessity limited his 
output, but rendered his finished products structurally flawless, 
Many of the poems in this book are little more than sketches, 
skeletons of ideas which, worked out to a full conclusion, would 
in all probability have taken a quite different form. Only ina 
very few-—The Bridge, Not I, or The Bird That You Resemble— 
is there any completeness. ‘The rest are but shadows. 

Mr. George Rylands’ poems on the other hand give the 
impression of having been laboured at almost to extinction. 
If one may hazard a guess at their dates of composition, the 
influences which have affected his progressive stages of develop- 
ment move chronologically backwards. What one imagines 
to be his latest work shows the influence of Denne and 
Greville, the middle period that of Gerard Manley Hopkins, his 
earliest poems of Mr. Eliot, Mr, Rylands has undoubtedly 
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considerable poetical gifts: in his best poems—such as 
Harvest and I saw Othello’s visage in his mind—he achieves an 
almost perfect balance between an arresting vigour of per- 
ception and the self-criticism which in the less successful poems 
begets a rather too conscious stifling of emotion. He manages, 
moreover, to prevent the dispassionate polish which he gives 
to his work from hardening into the spurious sophistication 
which is the besetting sin of many of his contemporaries. The 
quality of his restraint serves to quicken further interest. 

Miss Hartnoll and Miss Struther are more direct in their 
inethods. The first and last poems in their respective books 
contain lines which provide a clue for the poetical analyst. 
Miss Hartnoll writes of her poems : 

“Be not too harsh ; do not condemn. 
A cruel touch will wither them. 
They scarce are opened. Plucked too soon, 
Let them be prelude to high noon, 
And not a requiem.” 
Miss Struther assists her distant epitaphist : 
“One day my life will end; and lest 
Some whim should prompt you to review it, 
Let her who knows the subject best 
Tell you the shortest way to do it: 
Then say, ‘ Here lies one doubly blest.’ 
Say, ‘She was happy.’ Say, ‘ She knew it.’ ” 

Miss Hartnoll’s book may be considered as a prolegomenon 
to an as yet unperfected doctrine: Miss Struther’s as the 
expression of a riper, if less exacting, philosophy. ‘This is 
not to suggest that Miss Struther’s is the lighter task ; it would 
indeed point an opposite moral. The Muse is ever more ready 
to don the sackcloth than to deck herself with festal garlands. 
Herrick himself saw the colours of his rosebuds dulled by 
the inevitable condition of their passing: Villon’s care-free 
protestations were uttered within shouting distance of the 
gallows. That Miss Struther can maintain her declared faith 
in a poetical world of macaronic instability must remain 
her privilege and her readers’ satisfaction. Her mood, how- 
ever, is emphatically not one of complete acquiescence. She 
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is driven to an impetuous protest against the emot; 
atrophy of smug respectability. Incidentally, her book is y 


thrust in the teeth of the slaves of that peculiar form of inte. B 


lectual snobbery which holds that for anything to be profound 
it must be at least semi-incomprehensible. It is, moreover, 
encouraging to find someone who knows how to handle metp 
without being led astray into the jungles of purely prosody 
subtlety. 

Miss Hartnoll writes of country scenes in a quiet and natuy 
manner untrammelled by pseudo-Wordsworthian  inanitieg 
In her best poems—such as Stillness before Snow and Filiy 
Nascitur—she achieves an unemphatic dignity of phrase anj 
sense of rhythm and colour which is extremely effective. Ley 
successful are her attempts to introduce physical passion int 
her verse. There, lacking the polish of Mr. Rylands or the 
Vitality of Miss Struther, she lapses into banality. 

In The Flute Over The Valley Mr. Donaghy has turned asi 
from metrical experiment and the thickets of philosophy to th 
contemplation of his native Antrim. In these twenty poems 
he writes with disarming simplicity and acute perception of 
scenes of country life. Some of them give the impression of 
having been hastily constructed : the best are fit to take thei 
place beside the best of Ulster nature poetry. 


An Apostle of Locarno 


Can Europe Keep the Peace?) By Frank H. Simonds. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. FRANK Srmonps is easily America’s best expert on foreign 
affairs. And his present book is perhaps the best thing that he 
has done. It is not, however, encouraging reading for 4 
European, or for that matter, for any members of the humay 
race. It follows Mr; Simonds’ volume of five years ago, whieh 
he called How Europe made Peace Without America. At that 
time Mr. Simonds believed that the Locarno Pact and the 
general Franeco-German eniente, associated with the name of 
Herr Stresemann, had afforded a basis for European peace 
and revival. 

To-day Mr. Simonds concludes that that basis has been 
destroyed. A new period of complete international anarchy 
in Europe has begun; a period in which the group of States 
defeated in the last War no longer accepts even as a pr 
visional arrangement the financial and_ territorial terms 
imposed upon them. Thus the immediate outbreak of 
renewed hostilities is restrained by nothing except the over 
whelming material force of the victor States: that is, in 
fact, by the French Army. That force, however, is so over 
whelming, that the immediate outbreak of armed conflict is 
not probable. The failure, however, of the defeated group of 
States headed by Germany toaccept the status quo means that 
Europe, although not actually engaged in a new war, i 
plunging only less rapidly to disaster for lack of any real 
operation, economic and general, between her componeat 
nations. 

Mr. Simonds does not think that any paper policies, League 
Covenants, Kellogg Pacts, and the like will avail in the very 
slightest to modify these facts. His solution is brutally 
realistic. He considers that the only conceivable way in 
which Europe can both keep the peace and keep het 
head above water economically in the immediate future is 
for Germany once more to surrender to France and resume 
*a policy of fulfilment.” If she will do this, Europe may 
enjoy a breathing space of some decades—a period of peact 
comparable to that given her by France’s temporary 
acceptance of her loss of Alsace-Lorraine after 1870. The 
Polish Corridor is to-day Germany’s Alsace-Lorraine. But 
the Germans must, Mr. Simonds writes, ‘ for all present 
time ’ renounce a hope of recovering the Corridor, no 
because of any question of rights but simply becaust 
France is too strong for her. Thus Mr. Simonds advises 
Germany to go “ back to Locarno.” 

“‘ For twelve years *’ (he writes) ‘‘ the German people have clung 
to the illusion that their resistance to the ‘Treaty of Versailles would, 
in the end, insure revision of the territorial as well as the reparations 
clauses. ‘They have counted upon Anglo-Saxon aid to achieve this 
end. They have been certain that Soviet Russia would overwhelm 
Poland, as it narrowly missed doing in 1920. They have expected 
Poland to collapse from internal chaos. None of these things ha 
happened or can, now, in any useful time.” 
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motion If they renounce these illusions life in Europe can become 
00k Bak yite tolerable for Germany : 
Of inte, « fyen if they have for the present lost their battle for territorial 
profound | sevision, however, the Germans have nevertheless won much by 
LOTEOVer FE sheir resistance. All but the unconditional payments of the Young 
lle metry plan are done for. Two-thirds of the annual tribute has been 

: ished and the rest will not in any event long endure. When 
Prosodic she began her struggle, Germany was liable under the Treaty of 

Versailles for a sum in excess of $1,500,000,000 annually. At 

1 natur ' most, the unconditional payments of the Young Plan will not 
nanities, much exceed $150,000,000. 
d Fitiy | yr, Simonds does not claim that the return to Locarno is 
‘ase an — more than a“ realistic adjustment.” But “ the era of idealistic 
e. Leg fe solutions” is over. “* And Locarno was and remains a policy 
sion int) & of constructive realism.” Mr. Simonds would not of course 
S or the | claim for such a realistic adjustment that it would indefinitely 
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postpone the necessity of war. With the slow shift of the real 
balance of power in Europe back again in Germany’s favour, 
she would no longer feel compelled to accept the Locarno 
basis. But Mr. Simonds is no doubt right in believing that 
her acceptance of it to-day is a pre-requisite of even temporary 
peace. 


A Living Lady 
Annie Besant. By 


The Passionate Pilgrim—A_ Life of 
18s.) 


Gertrude Marvin Williams. (Hamilton. 
Mrs. Besant’s adventures among the atheists are indeed 
diverting. Some delightfully funny situations give full scope 
to the mordant humours of her latest biographer, a humour 
which only now and then oversteps the limits of good taste. 
When Miss Williams takes us over to India to meet the former 
atheist, now a full-blown theosophist, among the Mahatmas 
the story becomes less absorbing. No revelation of astern 
spirituality illumines our souls, The authoress strikes us as 
not quite at home in the things of the spirit. We feel ourselves 
to be groping about in the heavy atmosphere and half-light of 
a perpetual séance. We do not, of course, forget that Mrs. 
Besant has been a great power in India. How far she has 
owed it to political circumstance and how far to occult insight 
remains an open question. 

Annie Besant was by birth Annie Wood. ‘ The Woods 
were an upper middle-class family with an agreeable sprinkling 
of titles.’ According to the photographs which adorn the 
biography, she was a strikingly beautiful young woman. An 
early marriage to a country clergyman by whom she had two 
children proved unhappy, and she left him, taking with her 
her little girl. 

A woman of remarkable force of character, fired by the 
perpetual fervour of renewable rebellions, she had ceased for 
some years to be a Christian. In those days scepticism in a 
woman had advertising value, and the ex-clergyman’s-wife 
was very pretty. In an incredibly short time she was making 
aname as a journalist. Her work had brought her across 
Charles Bradlaugh. Her wavering doubts were confirmed 
by his definite denial. They went into partnership and were 
soon collaborating upon his newspaper, The Reformer, and 
touring the mining villages together, speechifying in the 
atheist interest. ‘There can be do doubt that Mrs. Besant’s 
writing sold the paper and that her personality made the 
meetings go. She was not, however, as wise as she was 
enthusiastic. She wanted variety in her iconoclasm, and, 
casting about for idols to throw down and new fetters to 
strike off, happened on a pamphlet dealing with birth 
control. It was called The Fruits of Philosophy or the Private 
Companion of Young Married People. 'The work was not new. 
For forty years it had enjoyed an underhand sale without 
creating notice. A new edition with illustrations brought it 
to public notice, and the publisher was threatened with pro- 
secution on the grounds of obscenity. As ill-luck would have it 
the actual publisher was dead, and Charles Watts, who had 
bought his stock, was Bradlaugh’s sub-editor. Watts, there- 
fore, was technically responsible. Under the influence of a 
conventional wife, he decided to plead guilty, throw himself 
upon the mercy of the court, and withdraw the book. Brad- 
laugh, under the influence of Mrs. Besant, who was spoiling 
for a fight, decided to take up the cudgels for the Private 
Companion, and told Watts to go if he could not agree with 
the policy of the paper. Everyone concerned considered the 
pamphlet in itself to be poor stuff, but only Watts and his 
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wife were in favour of knocking under. A terrible dispute 
ensued. The ladies began to hate one another; the men 
openly quarrelled. Bradlaugh called Watts a coward, and 
Watts with more originality called Bradlaugh “A Copy of 
Rome’s Pope.” It is a delicious piece of invective, unsur- 
passable as a recrimination for the use of atheists, whose 
negative convictions might be considered to render the more 
classic forms of abuse flavourless. The story of the struggle 
includes all sorts of funny scenes in court and out. The 
upshet of it all was that Mr. Besant got the custody of his 
little daughter, for which he had very naturally and rightly 
been longing. 

Bradlaugh found that he had done himself no good by the 
publicity Mrs. Besant had forced upon him—and perhaps it 
determined him to take his own advice in future. All the 
same he won in his struggle to get into the House of Commons ; 
but it took him a long while, and though Mrs. Besant no 
doubt got great fun—or to speak more respectfully, got the 
joy of conflict —out of that fight, she was soon to become once 
more hungry for change. How and where she found variety 
“Miss Williams’ readers can know if they care to read her later 
chapters : or,;may we say, if they care to drink her sparkling 
but thin wine to the last glass. 


The City of the Red Plague 


The City of the Red Plague. 
Unwin. 10s.) 

Mr. Poporr’s book may prove a timely remedy for that other 
Red Plague, whose victims, numerous to-day, read nothing 
but official or officially subsidized Soviet publications, and run 
around Western Europe, squeaking alternately of the Soviet 
example and the Soviet trade menace. The tale it tells is 
not new. Mr. Popoff himself has told it in more concise, and 
thereby more effective, form in French. But it is ignored by 
most Englishmen, which is a pity when we reflect on the 
lessons it has for our own Bolsheviks. 

It was in 1919 that the Bolsheviks captured Riga. It 
was less than five months later that they abandoned it. Yet 
in that short time they had caused—directly by executions, 
indirectly by starvation and pestilence—the deaths of some 
ten thousand people. By wholesale imprisonment, by 
forced labour which consisted partly in cleaning the Red 
soldiers’ latrines, by the thousand and one big and _littie 
tyrannies which the Cheka was expert in devising, they had 
terrorized the whole population, * bourgeois * and otherwise, 
which at the same time was not 
willing, and which, as Mr. Popoff all unconsciously shows, 
induced a frame of mind near to mania. They had reduced 
a city which once had a high standard of living to that semi- 
starvation which was, and is, the feature of Bolshevist cities. 
And for positive results all they had to show were the usual 
rather dirty Red banners—not the dramatic red of revolution 
as amateur revolutionists imagine it, but the dull, nondescript 
red to be seen all over Russia to-day—and the inevitable gross 
caricature (called portrait) of Lenin. 

That is not the whole tale, of course. ‘There were redeeming 
features which Mr. Popoff mentions, such as the character of 
Stutchka, the President of the Latvian Soviet Republic—an 
honest man at sea in the flood of barbarism he had so light- 
heartedly let loose. There was an explanation of the extent 
of the Red Terror, though no excuse, in a fact on which 
Mr. Popoff lays little stress—that here Bolshevism was at 
war, and in continual fear of White and Allied aggression. 
There is, above all, the important difference of time to be 
considered in any analogy between Soviet Latvia and Soviet 
Russia : the Soviet Union is now fourteen years old, and has 
evolved, though slowly. 

Essentially, the analogy is true. It has nothing 
to do with the British Labour movement, which is an entirely 
different product of entirely different conditions. But it is 
quite relevant to British Communism, which has flourished 
chiefly on Muscovite nie 5 and Muscovite funds. 


By George Popofi. (Allen and 
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Mr. Hvuxtery has been born too late. Seventy years g0, the 
great powers of his mind would have been anchored to sony 
mighty certitude, or to some equally mighty scientific deni 
of a certitude. To-day he searches heaven and earth for, 
Commandment, but searches in vain: and the lack of j 
reduces him, metaphorically speaking, to a man Standing 
beside a midden, shuddering and holding his nose. For som, 
years now Mr. Huxley has stood and shuddered. The obvioy 
solution, to run away from the midden, is not possible for hin, 
The mere knowledge of its existence must poison the whok 
landscape ; and when it is apparent that, for him, th 
midden is the human body and its processes, his difficulty 
seems insuperable. Brave New World is the converse gf 
Mr. Huxley's old theorem. | Disgusted with the world of to- day, 
he imagines a scientifically perfected world in the dim future 
and finds it equally unpleasant. } In this new world child 
are of course born in laboratories, decanted, graded, and 
** conditioned * so as to be suited for a particular status and 
vocation in the body politic and to be satisfied with it, 
Morality and convention, though stronger than ever, haye 
changed their tune, and, under the new motto ‘ Everyone 
belongs to everyone else,”’ the height of immorality is to desire 
one man or one woman exclusively.. “* Hypnopaedic”’ educa. 
tion—suggestion during sleep—standardizes all emotional 
reactions., To foliow Mr. Huxley's erudite imagination 
through all the details of ‘ feelie * palaces, laboratories, heli- 
copter excursions, &¢., is a stimulating experience. \There is 
no other living writer, with the possible exception of Mr, 
Wells, who could have brought to the task such knowledge, 
such skill in the use of words, and such a savage sense of the 
ludicrous. The story which animates this essay concerns one 
or two characters with whom, despite all scientific precaution, 
something had gone wrong. They were individuals, and they 
met their inevitable fate—banishment to a remote island wher 
the few misfits who demanded the right not to be happy could 
enjoy it together. This novel will shock some people, and 
shake a good many more. It is an astonishing feat of sheet 
intellect : but disgust, its driving force, if it is to be the main 
spring of great art, needs to be coupled with exception 
human imagination, as in Swift: and of human imagination 
Mr. Huxley has little. Scientific imagination he has and to 
spare. The first chapters of this book are an amazement, but 
it does not finally satisfy the high demands it rouses in us, and 
this, I suspect, is the reason. 

Mr. Ivor Brown's Years of Plenty, which I have read many 
times, has always seemed to me the most sensible and the best 
of the flood of school-and-Oxford novels let loose by Sinisie 
Street. Therefore I expected much from Marine Parade, ani 
I was not disappointed. Robert O’Callaghan Tarrant and hi 
wife come to Cheynton, a mouldering little seaside resort, 
whence his great grandfather Reuben had been driven t 
emigrate after the labourers’ revolution of 1829, Whil 
exploring, they encounter the Crichels, descendants of the 
family responsible for Reuben’s exit. Edna Tarrant goes of 
with Bill Crichel; Robert stays to befriend Hugh Chilmarkf 
proprietor of a local hotel. Chilmark gets mixed up with thf 
promotion of a scheme to boost Cheynton, buy the Crichel’ 
place, and build villas on the Downs, For Robert's reaction t 
this, for what happens to the development committee, tp 
Chilmark, and to his wife Joan, I refer you to Mr. Brown) 
sound and admirable story. The characterization is good, the 
dialogue often brilliant: the scene between Robert, 
Chiimark, and Joan, when Hugh comes back from town, could 
hardly be bettered. The whole book is pre-eminently sensiblep 
a rare enough quality nowadays, and I shall put it in my shelf 
beside its predecessor. 

Mr. Morgan’s theme is the age-old dilemma of the man whip : 
wishes to attain inward stillness without cutting himself of 
from the life of the world. 
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island, ringed about with the waters of the spirit, where he may 
live his own life and not be pursued ; and from which he may set 
out on his own voyages.” 

When, long before this passage occurs, Lewis Alison ex- 
pounds his faith to the compartment full of men on their way 
to internment in Holland, early in 1915, one of them says 
“*This fort mayn’t be as peaceful as you looks for, Alison. 
Things have a way of coming in, you know.’ ‘They have 
indeed,’ Lewis answered. ‘I've spent my life finding that 
out.’ * He was to spend more of it having the lesson rubbed 
in. Close to the fort was the castle of the van Leydens. The 
Baron had an English step-daughter, Julie, whose tutor Lewis 
had once been when she was a child. She comes to him again 
for lessons, now that she is the Griifin von Narwitz. The two 
become lovers. Then von Narwitz returns from the War, 
wounded and broken. The strength of his spirit unites the 
two more closely than ever, and, before he dies, he commits 
them to one another's charge. 

“ Hatred and jealousy and possessive love, perhaps all earthly 
love, belong to the childhood of the soul, as you know. You are 
one of the few men livig who understand that they are to be 
outgrown.” 

Mr. Morgan reveals in this long, full story a mind that is both 
passionate and contemplative, a clear sincerity, and an extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness. The Fountain was a very diflicult 
book to write, and it is both Mr. Morgan’s strength and weak- 
ness that he does not seem to have been aware of the difficulty. 
His strength, because courage and candour have carried him 
safely over passages that might easily have become priggish or 
sentimental: his weakness, because his purpose shines too 
clearly for him to be aware of the indecisions and embarrass- 
ments of others. He does not always consider his characters : 
he never considers his readers. Nothing is so subjective as our 
standard of reticence, our sense of what can and cannot be 
said aloud: and I was sometimes painfully aware, in reading 
this book, that Mr. Morgan's level and my own were not the 
same. This, and an occasional feeling that something rigid 
underlay the limpid words, stood between me and a complete 
acceptance of a story which, in its essence and purpose, has 
given me deeper pleasure than anything I have read for years. 
The Fountain is a most distinguished and beautiful piece of 
work, an assertion of values that are noble and enduring. It 
has grace, imagination, and insight. It could have done with a 
little more humour, but, where there are so many fine qualities, 
we should be both foolish and ungrateful to ask for more. 

Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts shows great ingenuity in 
the handling of a very simple plot. The Blairs, a poor couple, 
find a kettle of stolen money buried under a tree. The story 
walks round and round this kettle, like an animal preparing 
to sit down; the characterisation is good, the writing distin- 
guished but not exciting. Miss Marigold Watney’s story is 
rather thin in plot ; its two strands are not very well blended ; 
but she knows her country parish, and has a sharp eye. The 
sincerity and vigour of her best passages suggest that she may 
be well worth watching in the future. L. A. G. STRONG. 


New Novels 


CHADWICK ROUNDABOUTS. By Alec Brown. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.)—A murder, a stolen deedbox, and the man who 
benefited by the earlier will changing ten pound notes 
in the village pub. Mr. Brown spins a good yarn, but 
nearly spoils it with chunks of undigested D. H. Lawrence. 

CAPTAIN CULVERIN. By Maurice Petherick. (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)—A pleasant romance of Cornwall round about 
1715, written simply, vividly, and without recourse to the 
vocabulary of the “ stap my vitals ” school. 

THE LABYRINTH. By Ina Seidel. (The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.)—George Forster’s father made him into a prig 
and a pedant. Not even a voyage round the world with 
Cook could knock the sense out of him: this perhaps is 
why Frau Seidel’s sympathetic study has no humour, 
and consistent over-emphasis. 

A HANK OF HAIR. By Temple Thurston. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
—A young man commits embezzlement and robbery with 
violence in order to give a handsome pendant to his 
mannequin fiancée. The girl receives the pendant from the 
Other Man, who also gives her marriage and a title. When 
the young man emerges from prison he learns his inevitable 
Jessons. Mr. Thurston writes too easily. His style is slick 
and tiresomely reiterative. 


, 


A WINTER'S PASSION. By Doris Langley Moore. (Hein, 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—Though mannered in style this foy, B 
sided psychological drama has some ingenious femj ni 
characterization to recommend it. The story is eley 
worked up to a convincing climax of seduction and 
suicide. 

WESTWARD PASSAGE. By Margaret Ayer Barna, 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—Describes the flutterings ofy FF 
American woman of forty who meets her divorced hus 
on an Atlantic liner. Magazine stuff for the very ting 
housewife. j 

THE PAVILION OF HONOUR. By George Preedy. (Bode 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Preedy adorns Monseigneur le Comy & 
de Bonneval with all the physical and mental colours of tly 
dge doré of Louis XIV—XV._ Bonneval’s honour ;— 
extremely sensitive and causes him to fight—brilliantly g F 
course—in all corners of Europe on different sides, and tj 
forgo his gains where a man with a more modern sense ¢ 
honour might enjoy them. Naturally such a man cartiy 
plenty of love interest, and Mr. Preedy presents him as, 





pageant, using the story as an excuse for display both g 


character and incident, in the Cochran manner. 


THE LOST CARAVAN. By H. de Vere Staepoole. (Collin 
7s. 6d.)—Whether one’s taste be highbrow or lowbroy, 
acid or saccharine, good. craftsmanship is always a joy, 
Mr. Stacpoole brings to this tale of the fatal love of, 
French painter for a Balkan gypsy a polished pen anj 
sufficient poetry to turn what might easily be a second. 
rate love thriller into a first-rate romance. And hi 
picture of the Foreign Legion consists of more than spit, 
polish, heroics and floggings. It is, in fact, credible. 


NORTH WIND. By James Lansdale Hodson. (Faber anj 
Faber. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Hodson’s earlier novel, Grey Dawn, F 
Red Night, was an impressive piece of work. North Win 
is less remarkable. Martin Frobisher’s career during anj 
after the War has a certain shapelessness—a blind alley 
quality which seems to prevent both him and his creator 
from getting into their stride. But though the book run 
jerkily, Martin’s excursions into training camps, Govern. 
ment offices, Fleet Street, nursing homes, the factories 
of the North and the fringes of the theatre are too enter | 
taining in detail for us to regret them. 

THE HOUND OF FLORENCE. By Felix Salten. (Heine. 
mann. ‘7s. 6d.)—Modern fairy tales are more sophisti 
cated, but they employ the same gods from the machine, 
Mr. Salten’s hero, a poor Viennese art student, woul 
be content to be the Archduke’s dog every other day if 
only he could go to Florence with him. His hand lies 
on a magic ring embedded in the window-sill at the time 
of wishing—and it is even so. One day he is a pupil 
of a Florentine master-painter, the next day he is the 
Archduke’s dog. Mr. Salten gets slightly mixed between 
fairyism and realism, but one can forgive him much fo 
the ingenious conception of his main idea. 


Current Literature 


ELECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
By Sir Alfred E. Pease 
Tue title, if no more, of Burke’s ‘* Appeal from the Nev 
Whigs to the Old Whigs” is recalled by Sir Alfred Pease’ 
volume of political reminiscences called Elections ani 
Recollections (Murray, 12s.). He is unquestionably an old 
Whig and laments the changes that have come about sine 
Gladstone’s day, when he himself sat for York (1886-92) and 
Cleveland (1897-1903) and fought for Home Rule. Th 
great Whig families of the North were still powerful in the 
author’s youth, and none more so than his own. His grant 
father, Joseph Pease, was the first Quaker M.P., and hisgreat 
uncle, father, uncle and other relations were all more or les 
active in the House of Commons. The author himself became 
so ardent a Home Ruler that he visited Ireland to witnes 
evictions and wrote a book about them. But social reform 
in England, as interpreted by John Morley and Mr. Lloyl 
George, was distasteful to him, as he freely admits. It cannot 
be said that his detailed recollections of the Home Ruk 
debates in Parliament are of surpassing interest, but the bool 
recalls the temper of that long and dreary controversy. Tht 
illustrations include some amusing caricatures by Sir Framkp 
Lockwood, who was the authors coileague  in_ tht 
representation of the City of York. 
ALFRED BEIT 
By Seymour Fort 

Rhodes’s friend and collaborator not only in building Uf 
the diamond and gold industries of South Africa, but alsi 
in founding Rhodesia, has had to wait long for a_ literal 
memorial, for he died in 1906. Thus it is no surprise ti 





find Mr. Seymour Fort’s Alfred Beit (Ivor Nicholson ani 
Watson, 8s. 6d.) somewhat fragmentary, 
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A Great and Important Book 





THE RELEVANCE 
OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The Rev. F. R. BARRY 


“An earnest and (in the truest sense) a prophetic 
book—often eloquent, as if the writer had set a 
trumpet to his lips; sometimes homely, with a 
sort of vernacular feeling for the actual and daily 
problems of ordinary men and women. A book 
which is courageous and honest and earnest and 


sane.” 
THE WEEK-END REVIEW 


“The family, conception control, women’s work 
and economic status, nationalism, education, 
wealth, divorce, disarmament and the rest... 
there is hardly a subject of present interest and 
importance on which useful light is not thrown. 
... The most important book on the practical 
relevance of religion that has appeared since the 


War.’ 
THE GUARDIAN 


“The highest compliment that can be paid to Mr. 
Barry is to state that the book achieves a success 
commensurate with the ambition of its scope. 
There is something of the fresh wind of heaven 
blowing through the book, yet all the while it is 
over the common earth that the breath is 
passing.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


RELIGION AND MODERN LIFE 


Mr. Barry's masterly book brings the 
sanity and honesty of religion to bear on 
many problems of the day. It is a 
message of courage and inspiration and 


hope. 
10/6 net 


Uniform with this volume:— 

GOD: IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE, by the Rev. W. R. MATTHEWws, 
M.A., D.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS, by the 
Rev. Canon Ottver C. Quick, M.A., author of 
The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought. 
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records, and most of those who knew him well are dead. As 
Beit was a very shy and reserved man, hating the publicity 
that Rhodes loved, he would not have regretted the 
biographer’s difficulties. Mr. Fort, unable to give much 
detail about Beit’s life, draws attention to the wonderful 
work that has been done by his foundation, the Beit Railway 
Trust, for education and other public services in Rhodesia, 
and by the colonial history chair that he founded at Oxford. 
Alfred Beit was born in Hamburg in 1853 and went out to 
Kimberley in 1875. Within a dozen years he had made a 
great fortune in diamond mining, begun to make another on 
the Rand, and started the Chartered Company. His 
biographer lays stress on his ‘great personal popularity with 
both English and Dutch of all classes, and on his unfailing 
generosity. More might have been said of his truly 
remarkable art collection, one of the choicest formed in 
modern.times. Beit never lost interest in his native country, 
but he became as ardent an enthusiast as Rhodes for the 
spread of English civilization beyond the Limpopo, and 
Rhodesia benefits still by his generosity. 


AN EGYPTIAN CHILDHOOD 
By Dr. Taha Hussein 

An Egyptian Childhood, by Taha Hussein (Routledge, 
6s.) is a very remarkable book from many points of 
view, chiefly as being the first thing of its kind to come from 
Egypt ; and though it may seem stark, even clumsy here and 
there, its originality, startling in the background from which 
it springs, should make the reader accustomed to European 
slickness tender towards its deficiencies. It is also remarkable 
on account of its author, Dr. Taha Hussein, who, though 
blind since infancy, is the foremost of Arabic scholars in Egypt, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University. This is the 
first really modern prose book to issue from Egypt, for 
though some fiction has appeared recently, that was rather in 
the nature of pastiche from the French than really indigenous. 
Another reason to recommend it-is that it gives a first-hand 
view of life in the average Egyptian village or small town, 
revealing the almost incredible outlook of decayed medi- 
aevalism (on which this book makes an attack), and also of the 
peculiar family relationships. Dr. Taha writes with unflinching 
honesty, and thus has called forth a storm of abuse, such 
as he experienced when he published his book on the pre- 
Islamic poems. The orthodox and retrograde do not love 
Dr. Taha, who goes forward bravely on his course, and is for 
that reason one of the most influential men where the culture 
of Egypt is concerned. The book is well worth reading for its 
own sake as an autobiography, for though written with a 
sternness which does not spare the author himself, it is here and 
there exquisite, and always restrained. The book, translated 
by Mr. E. H. Paxton, with explanatory notes where necessary, 
should be welcomed as a symbol of Egypt’s awakening into a 
new culture of its own. 


MUST THE LEAGUE FAIL ? 
By Mrs. L. A. Zimmern 

Mrs. Zimmern has evidently asked the question her title, 
Must the League Fail ? (Hopkinson, 2s. 6d.), embodies under 
the influence of the disappointment which the League’s handling 
of the Manchurian crisis has inspired. But one failure, which by 
no means everyone admits to be failure, does not mean that 
all is wrong with the League from top to bottom. Mrs. Zimmern 
goes very near saying that it is. The Old Diplomacy (with 
those damning capitals), intrigue, insincerity, domination by 
the Great Powers, hoodwinking of the public, perpetual 
evasion of awkward issues—these are some of the vices the 
author sees rife at Geneva. Her picture is likely to be 
sharply challenged-——not merely by the sentimentalists whom 
she holds up to mild derision. But the motive is constructive, 
as the title-page motto, qui aime bien chdatie bien, shows. 


FARMER'S GLORY 
By A. G. Street 

Farmer's Glory, by A. G. Street (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), is 
an account of the life of a farmer’s son since the beginning of 
this century. Mr. Street has a good eve, a good memory, and 
a pleasant discrimination, though he may be rather inclined to 
sentimentalize the good old days before the War. On the farm 
where his father farmed in comfort and paid the wages of 
many skilled men, the son is now carrying on with difficulty 
with a quarter of the number and some of those unskilled, and 
this naturally seems to him a decline. | Nevertheless his hope 
for the future will render the reader ready to forgive this, and 
his refusal to join in the more unfair of the farmer’s usual 
complaints will be a welcome change to the townsman. The 
real reason for reading the book, however, is that it tells the 
story of a life now rapidly vanishing, a life which produced 
many fine characters and curious incidents and abounded in 
old customs and the like. Mr. Strect, who grew up in the 
midst of it, has reason to cherish all his memories, and he 
certainly adds to the library of English country life a book 
worthy to stand in the same section, though not on the same 
shelf, as its classics, : 


FARADAY AND HIS METALLURGICAL RESEARCHps 
By Sir Robert Hadfield 

Sir Robert Hadfield, who is well known as one of the highest 
living authorities on iron and steel, has done excellent and 
loving service to the memory of Michael Faraday. The account 
of his most interesting researches, now published in a hang. 
some and well-illustrated volume, Faraday and His Metally. 
gical Researches (Chapman and Hall, 21s.), is unfortunately too 
technical for extended notice in our pages. To all engaged jy 
the study of those new steels which have already revolutionize 
many of our most important industries, the full details hep 
given will be of immense value. But we must content oyp. 
selves with calling attention to Sir Robert Hadfield’s work jp 
so far as it throws new and brilliant light on a hitherto yp. 
studied portion of Faraday’s career. His first important 
research dealt with the possibilities of improving the many. 
facture of steel, in which Sheffield then held its unquestioned 
and ancient pre-eminence. But Faraday was too far jp 
advance of his time, and the specimens which he produced by 
mixing iron with yarious other metals as well as carbon— 
many of them curiously prophetic of modern high-speed ste); 
—-were packed away in a deal box and left unexamined fo 
over a century in the archives of the Royal Institution.  §) 
Robert Hadfield’s lucid account. of his analyses of these tiny 
specimens, nearly a hundred in number, deserves to be ranked 
with the romances of science. He has redeemed Faraday’s 
memory from the reproach of wasting four good years in g 
blind alley, and clearly shows that only lack of interest or 
demand among the industrialists of the early nineteenth 
century prevented him from being an epoch-making pionee 
in the field of metallurgy as well as in that of electricity, 

THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1931 
Collected by J. W. Marriot 

In the foreword to his new collection—-The Best One-Ae 
Plays of 1931 (Harrap, 5s.) Mr. J. W. Marriot says, ** The task 
of collecting a dozen one-act plays of real merit has been 
pleasant but not easy.” Unfortunately this difficulty is made 
apparent in the volume which contains only three really first: 
class plays. ‘These are, Mr. W. Stucke’s Shanghai, a crisp, 
bitter little drama of revenge ; Vindication, by Mr. Leonard J. 
Hines and Mr. Frank King, a horrible, but very effective 
thriller; and Mr. Neil M. Gunn's Back Home, a subtle study of 
the Scottish character. Most of the other plays are medioere, 
and it is a pity that the only cheerful ones should be the 
poorest in the collection. Mr. J. Darmady has made a bold 
experiment in writing The Annual Jumble Sale in free verse 
which is occasionally effective but more often ludicrous. Mr. 
Marriot has so often proved himself a competent selector of 
plays that we hope he will have better material to choose from 
next year. 

THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS 

DisARMAMENT is discussed in all the February reviews, but 
nowhere more frankly than by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
in the Fortnightly. He looks to the neutrals to insist in any 
future war that the belligerents shall observe such rules and 
such restrictions as may be adopted now or later at Geneva. 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett in the Contemporary emphasizes the need 
for ‘*°a change of mind *’—an international rather than a 
merely national outlook :: public opinion in each country 
will dictate the action or ‘fiiaction of that country’s Govern: 
ment at the Conference. 

Sir Charles Petrie writes very hopefully in the Nineteenth 
Century on the situation in the Irish Free State after ten 
years. Dr. Arthur Shadwell discusses ‘* The Drink Question 
and the Royal (ommission’’; he draws special attention 
to the problem of clubs which, he thinks, the Commission's 
proposals would fail to solve. Everyone interested in the 
Press will read with special interest Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
thoughtful article on **Two Journalists: C, P. Scott and 
Northcliffe—a Contrast.” 

The National Review contains impressive articles by Sit 
Edward Grigg, Mr. J. S. Sandars and others in memory of 
the late Mr. L. J. Maxse, who founded the review in 1893 
and edited it for nearly forty years. It is good to know 
that the review will be continued on the same lines as before, 
though its policy in many respects is far from being that of 
the Spectator, as the present number testifies, especially in 
Mr. I. D. Colvin’s article denouncing Indian reform schemes. 
The National Review has been and will continue to be valuable 
for its independence and its honesty. Admiral Harper's 
candid expression of disbelief. in ‘‘ Disarmament and Peace 
Machines ”’ deserves attention this month. 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw-Milne, M.P., pleads earnestly in the 
Empire Review for co-operation in India with the Indian 
Moderate leaders if they have the courage to support the 
Government’s reform policy. Sir David Hunter Blairs 
reminiscences of ‘* Society in the “Seventies ” are attractive. 

The Eugenics Review, which continues to maintain its high 
standard, contains interesting articles and reviews by Professor 
Julian Huxley, Mr. C. P. Blacker, Professor F. A. E. Crewe, 
Mr. Wicksteed Armstrong, Miss Naomi Mitchison and others. 
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PRICE REDUCTION 


made possible by 
INCREASED SALE 


A further statement by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 


One reason for Cadburys’ latest price reduction was that previous reductions 
had considerably increased sales. The two charts below show how great this 
increase was. Cadburys Milk Blocks have increased in sales by 78% over the 
last two years and Bournville Blocks by 91%. 

It is the economies in production and good buying, following upon these heavier 
sales, which have made possible the latest price reduction from rod. to g4d. 
and from gd. to 84d. per 31b. It is already clear from our sales that this latest 
reduction, though smaller than before, is greatly appreciated in this time of 


rising prices. 4¢ no time throughout this period has the quality of the Chocolate 


been altered in any Way. 


CHANGE IN SALES AND PRICES OF CADBURYS CHOCOLATE 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondenis who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Srecraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Round the Mediterranean 


SprinG holidays abroad and Mediterranean Cruises seem 
near to becoming synonymous terms this year to the patriotic 
Englishman, in the words of a travel agency, “it is 
to-day infra dig to recommend anything but a cruise to 
the intending traveller.’ Already several early cruising 
ships have a full complement of passengers, while special 
Easter cruises seem likely to attract new patrons; the pro- 
spective visitor to the Mediterranean should, therefore, make 
arrangements in good -time. to ensure a comfortable berth. 
Below we give a summary of the most important of these 
tours. For the benefit of those whose geography is not what it 
should be, Corunna, Villagarcia, Arosa Bay and Vigo are at 
the north-west corner of Spain: one or other of these ports 
is often used as a first stopping place. Funchal denotes a 
stop at Madeira; Teneriffe and Las Palmas at the Canary 
Isles ; while Casablanca, ‘Tangier (where a new British-owned 
hotel, the El Minzah Palace, has just been opened) and Ceuta 
(facing Gibraltar) are on thé north-west African coast. Going 
Kast we find several ports frequently used, by cruising vessels, 
namely, Algiers, Philippeville (Algeria), Carthage, ‘Tunis, 
Sousse or Susa and Tripoli. 

On the coast of Palestine the two chief ports are Jaffa and 
Haifa, with Beirut (or Beyrout) further north in Syria. On 
the return westwards vessels call at Larnaca (Cyprus) or the 
Isle of Rhodes before visiting Phaleron Bay (for Athens), 
Nauplia in Morea and Istanbul (Constantinople). The stopping 
places used on the Dalmatian coast often lead to confusion 
owing to their proximity to one another and the recent change 
in some names. The Isle of Corfu off the Grecian Coast 
serves to introduce them. On the Yugo-Slavian seaboard are 
Cattaro (now known as Kotor), Ragusa. (now Dubrovnik), 
Spalato (now Split), while -Milna and Koréola are ports in the 
Dalmatian Archipelago, The Brioni Islands lie in the Gulf 
of Venice off Istria. Spezia, which is mentioned in an Orient 
Line itinerary, is just below Genoa; Palermo, the port for 
Sicily ; Palma and Pollenza Bay are in Majorca, while Iviza, 
another port of call for the Orient Line, is the easternmost 
of the Balearic Isles. Cagliari is, of course, the capital of 
Sardinia. Villefranche (for Monte Carlo), Cartagena and 
Malaga on the South Coast of Spain, and San Sebastian, close 
to Biarritz, are likely to be the only remaining places with 
which readers may not be too well acquainted. 


Notes on Cruises 


Orient Line. The ‘ Otranto’ sails from Southampton on 
March 12th (30 days), visiting Algiers, Susa, ‘Tripoli, Alexandria, 
Haifa, Larnaca, Port Said, Jaffa, Beirut, Rhodes, Istanbul, 
Phaleron Bay, Gibraltar, London. Fares from 52 gns. The 
* Orontes ’ sails from London on April 16th (20 days), visiting 
Casablanca, Algiers, Philippeville, Naples, Spezia, Villefranche, 
Palma, Iviza, Gibraltar, Vigo, Southampton. Fares from 
35 gns. The ‘ Orontes’ sails from Southampton on May 7th 
(21 days), visiting Ceuta, Philippeville, Kotor, Dubrovnik, 
Brioni, Venice, Korcula, Palma, London. Fares from 37 gns. 
The ‘ Orford’ sails from London on May 27th (16 days), 
visiting Southampton, Gibraltar, Malaga, Villefranche, Pol- 
lenza Bay, Palma, Iviza, Casablanca, Vigo, Southampton. 
Fares from: 25 gns. 

Blue Star Line. The ‘ Arandora Star’ sails from Southamp- 
ton on March 18th (29 days), visiting Gibraltar, Palermo, 
Nauplia, Phaleron Bay, Rhodes, Haifa, Port Said, Malta, 
Sousse, Algiers, Southampton. Fares from 50 gns. The 
*Arandora Star’ sails from Southampton on April 22nd 
(25 days), visiting Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kor¢ola, Venice, 
Split, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Philippeville, Malaga, 
Southampton. -Fares from 45 gns. The * Arandora Star’ 
sails from Southampton on May 21st (18 days), visiting Lisbon, 
‘Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, San 
Sebastian, Southampton. Fares from 28 gns. 

C.P.R. Line. The ‘Duchess of Richmond’ sails from 
Southampton on March 12th (21 days), visiting Ceuta, Palma, 
Naples, Messina, Tripoli, Algiers, Barcelona, Lisbon, Soutii- 
ampton. Fares from 38 gns. 

Cunard Line. The ‘ Carinthia’ (one class only) sails from 
Liverpool on May 12th (6 days), visiting Lisbon, Vigo, Liver- 
pool. Fares from 8 gns. The * Aquitania’ sails from South- 
ampton on May 21st (5 days), visiting Gibraltar, Southampton. 
¥ares from 8 gns. 

White Star Line. 


The ‘ Laurentic’ sails from Liverpool 


on March 24th (16 days), visiting Vigo, Casablanea, ‘Tangier, 
Algiers, Palina, Gibraltar, Lisbon, Liverpool, Fares from £25, 


€ 


—_ 
— 
P. and O. Line. The ‘ Viceroy of India’ sails from Lond 
on May 6th (21 days), visiting Malaga, Malta, Istanbul, Athen 
Palermo, Ceuta, Corunna, Southampton. Fares from 35 
The ‘ Strathnaver ’ sails from London on May 14th (21 Puy 
visiting Arosa Bay, Ceuta, Malta, Venice, Brioni, 8, 
Milna, Dubrovnik, Cagliari, Gibraltar, London. Fares 
35-gns.. The * Viceroy of India’ sails from Southampton 9, 





_ 


May 28th (14 days), visiting Arosa Bay, Ceuta, Monte Cay), | 


Palma, Barcelona, Vigo, London. Fares from 25 gns, 
The Booth Line are using the s.s. ‘ Hilary’ as well as 


s.s. ‘Hildebrand’ this year for their novel thousand mij) 


reduce 
a half “a : 


up the Amazon~cruise. Fares have been specially 
and are now from £70 to £100 for the six and ah 
the tour occupies,- including shore excursions at Oport 
Lisbon, Madeira, Para and Manaos. The sailing dates of tj, 
next tours are April 9th and May 3rd. A week’s trip to Opor 


et) 


and back by the s.s. *‘ Hilary’ has also been arranged {yf 


June 11th, costing 8 gns. The port of embarkation in each cay 
is Liverpool, 


The Nederland Royal Mail Line vessels leave Southamptyf 


every fortnight for Algiers and Genoa, and provide an oppy. 
tunity of visiting the North Coast of Africa and the Italia 
Riviera, as an alternative to the regular cruise. Holders ¢ 
return tickets to Algiers have. the option of returning fry 
Marseilles vid. Tangier and Gibraitar to Southampton q 
payment of the fare from Algiers to Marseilles, while holdey 
of return tickets to Genoa exercising the same option receive, 
free rail ticket from Genoa to Marseilles. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The World Crisis 


Wit the meeting of shareholders of Lloyds Bank hig 
week, this year’s series of annual meetings of our leadiny 
banks has concluded, and before dealing briefly with th: 
views of bankers as a whole concerning the preset 
situation, there are one or two points in the speech ¢ 
the Chairman of Lloyds Bank (Mr. Beaumont Pease) ti 
which I would like to call attention. Several of tle 
Bank Chairmen have paid a well-deserved tribute to tly 
public in this country for their calm during a period ¢ 
great strain, and it is an attitude which has contrasted 
favourably with that displayed in many other countris 


where anxiety concerning. the general situation, whicif 


was natural and justifiable, degenerated into a pani 
concerning even local conditions, which greatly increase 
the strain on the situation as a whole. In this co 
nexion Mr. Pease paid a tribute to the patriotic sanity 
and common-sense restraint of the people in this conutr 
which is worth placing on record. He said : 


** Instead of running to the banks to withdraw deposits in a pani 
and thus creating the very troubles they wished to avoid, they (th 
people of this country) hurried to the Inland Revenue offices to pa 
the increased taxes which they had voluntarily imposed upi 
themselves by their votes’ at the last General Election. Thr 
times already in this century the country has. been confronted by! 
crisis of first-class magnitude. In each case it has without hesitatid 
unflinchingly faced the situation. It has only been necessary Wj 
convince it of the danger of the emergency to receive an immetitl 
response. Though sometimes slow to observe the signs, when t 
people have eventually realized that the country was in dangt 
they have shown in the clearest possible manner that they w 
prepared to put ,1p with any sacrifice to free it from its difficultié 
About the future of a country and a people with these characte 
tics it is impossible to be pessimistic.” 


TRADE WITH GERMANY. 


Another good point made by Mr. Pease was } 


reference to Germany’s liabilities to this country und 
the Standstill Agreement. Briefly, Mr. Pease deme 
strated, first, that the liabilities of Germany to ban cin 
and accepting houses in. this country represented abo 
£53,000,000 out of a total of liabilities to all countries! 
more than ten times that amount, while he explain 
that an analysis of London’s acceptance figures show 
that more than half of the total of acceptances was! 
respect of credits granted for financing the moceit 
of goods. In other words, and: apart, perhaps, {1 
sundry small amounts attracted temporarily to Germal 
by high interest rates, the bulk of the business has i 
only been of the legitimate banking order, but of # 
kind promoting legitimate trade activity in which & 
countries are concerned. Indeed, it is the very fear! 
international trade being further paralysed by any dryg 
up of these international credit facilities which is ene 
(Continued on page 282.) 
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"Sacovia” (20.000 tins) 


The ideal way of spending Easter or 
early spring . . . . cruising summer 
seas .... with brilliant sunshine and 
ever-changing vistas of picturesque 
ports . . . . congenial company and 
unfailing comfort of life aboard a 
20,000 ton luxury liner, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


MADEIRA, N. AFRICA, SPAIN, 
& MEDITERRANEAN. 
MARCH 12 - 21 days from 42 ens. 


SPAIN, N. AFRICA, CANARY IS., 
& PORTUGAL. 


APRIL 5 16 days from 32 gne, 


For pariiculars of above and ether 
cruises apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, 
London ocal fices and agents, 
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TRAVEL BRITISH 


THE FOREST 1,000 MILES UP 
CRUISE THE AMAZON 


Six and a half weeks, inclusive of shore 
excursions at Qporto, Lisbon, Madeira, 
Para and Manaos., 


SPECIAL REDUCED FARES, 
£70 TO £100. 
IVrite. for Illustrated Booklet “ TS.” 
The Hilary will sail on April Yth. 
The Hildebrand will sail on May 3rd, 


Further sailings every month, 








1 WEEK TOUR, 
JUNE IIth. 
Special ‘Tour to PORTU- 
GAL at Reduced Fare, 
£8.8.0 inclusive. 


2 WEEKS TOUR, 
AUGUST 9th. 
Special Tour to the POR- 
TUGUESE RIVIERA, 
Reduced Fare, £1 $.18. Oo 


inclusive. 





SPECIAL 2 WEEKS TOURS 
to MADEIRA at Reduced Fare, 20.0.0 inclusive. 
Tn addition 3 IVeeks’ Tours, 
MARCH, MAY, AND MONTHLY, 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, Cunard Building, 
Strand, W.C. 2. Liverpool. 


or 
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ALGIERS GENOA 


SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ALGIERS RETURN TICKET ist class 42% ind class £1§ 
GENOA RETURN TICKET ist class £422 ind class 416@ 


Optional routes fer return by various steamship 
companies from other Mediterranean Ports { 


i 


reat Britain, @@ WATMARKET, LONDON, 6.W... 


her information apply >~ 


D. MH. DRAKEFORD, Genera! Passenger Agent for G 


. <a 
Ta: 
: {' 3257 
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If you are anxious 


to assist some poor man or woman (who 
for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 
his or her employment), send your contri- 
bution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
(Patron: H.M. THE KING) 


and secure for them the number of 
Letters” needed for the appliance 
required, 

* An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 


Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters” 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount 
contributed. 
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IT WILL PAY 
YOU 


TO CONVERT YOUR 


15/6 SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





By converting into any one 
or more of the securities men- 
tioned below you will obtain 
a higher rate of interest than 
you will receive if you let your 
Certificates “run on” without 
conversion. 


(1) Special Conversion Issue, 
National Savings Certificates 


(2) 44% Conversion Loan 


(3) 4% National Savings Bonds 
(SERIES B) 


You can convert your 15/6 
Savings Certificates now with 
advantage even if they are not 
quite 10 years old. They will 
receive, on conversion, the 
bonus which is normally added 
at the end of the tenth year. 


Study the special Conversion leaflet (C1 
which can be obtained at any Post Office 
or Bank. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 230.) 


the chief causes of anxiety at many monetary centry 
at the present time. 


REPARATIONS AND War Dests, 
In common with other bankers, Mr. Beaumont Peyf 
acknowledged the impediment to a resumption of inte.) 
national confidence and international and financial try) 
activities through the chaos created not only by Reparatig§, 
and War Debt payments but also by the insistence on th 
part of creditor nations that such indebtedness must 
settled in gold. In that connexion, and with special ref, 
ence, no doubt, to the high tariffs in the United States inf 
posed since the War, Mr. Beaumont Pease in humornyle 
but telling fashion recalled an incident of more than he 
century ago. Quoting from Mr. Francis Hirst’s 
on the life and writings of President Jefferson, Mr. Pegy F 
said that when the international position between Europe 
and America in 1792 was the exact converse of that pp F 
vailing now, the Secretary of State at Washingtm 
despatched a State paper to the British Minister settinf 
forth his views on the law and philosophy of War Debi i 
From that document Mr. Pease quoted the followin 
extract : 





“To tho necessities for some delay in the payment of debts my 9“ 
be added the British commercial regulations, lessening our means df 
payment by prohibiting us from carrying in our own bottoms ow 
own produce to their dominions in our neighbourhood, and excludiyy 4 





valuable branches of it from their home markets by prohibitoyh 
duties. The means of payment constitute one of the motives ¢ 
purchase at the moment of purchase. If these means are taku> 
away by the creditor himself he ought not in conscience to complait 
of a mere retardation. of his debt, which is the effect of his own act 



























Now, of course, the boot is on the other foot ant 
by its refusal to recognize the exceptional character df 
the War obligations—representing, as they do, the sikf 
of goods at War prices—and by its insistence up 
repayments to be in gold, America, in common wil 
other creditor nations, has done much to bring about the 


Whe He 
yor to 


present chaotic conditions in international finance anffbatls | 

trade, which conditions are now reacting upon thgl the 

United States itself. oe 
Historic MEETINGS. 

Some readers of the Spectator may, perhaps, have thoughif Seethe 

that I have dealt over-frequently of late with the remakp@ our 

of Bank chairmen. I think, however, that time wil oe” 


demonstrate that the Bank mectings of a year ago and thoef 
of the past few weeks possess an almost historic ith 
portance. The causes of our financial and _ industri 
depression are many, and I am not about to enument 
them. In the main, however, I think they divide ther 
selves into-two: those which may be described as lod 
and more or less within our own control and those of af 
international or world-wide character, concerning whitl 
we are very largely the victim of cireumstances. Now wilh 
regard to the first of these causes, I think it will be fou 
that in no guarter were they more faithfully cea 
with than- by bankers a twelvemonth ago, and, indeti 
so far as some bankers were concerned, warnings Wet 
uttered at a much earlier date. In an earlier paragr) 
I have referred to the tribute paid by Mr. Beaumoi 
Pease to the loyalty of the taxpayer, but how was it thi 
although the strain was infinitely greater this ya 
there should have been a rush to pay the Income alg 
Surtax ?. There can be no doubt as to the explanation. ! 
year ago taxpayers were restive not merely because of tif 
strain upon their means, but because there seemed to} 
no end to the limit of expenditure or to the abuse of tif 
public funds through the process of doles and othe 
Exchequer outlays. A National Party came forwi®THE 
with a solemn pledge of economy, and the public respect} 
their undertaking and returned them to power with®, 
huge majority. Consistently with that action, they hur 
as Mr. Beaumont Pease said, to the Exchequer in Janualfy 
to back up their votes with the cash which the Treas} 
needed. The warnings uttered by the bankers a year 
were justified by the events of last autumn, but, with 
new Government pledged to economy and with the nati} 
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(Coniinued on page 234.) 
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RIGHT, 

ready to tackle work or play 
with energy and confidence—that is 
how you feel after a few days at the 
seaside, when day by day you have 
basked in the summer sun. 


cheerful, 





thouglif Seethe Homesun That, too, is how you feel after a 
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Because the rays of the Homesun 
Lamp are the self-same ultra-violet 
rays that you get from the sun, but 
in highly concentrated form. 

Moreover, with a Homesun Lamp you 
need only a few minutes each day to reap 
the full benefit of these tonic rays—rays 


at any accredited 
‘electrical store. 




















ig whidl which in winter are entirely denied to you 
‘ow with —nine days out of ten. 

»e foun As a protection to your health—to cope 
y deal with biting East winds and the depressing 


effect of dreary winter days, there is no 


indeed . 
more remarkable tonic known to science. 


os wel 
Land c 
A short course of the Homesun Lamp 
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a this winter will give tone and vigour to 
vt rf your entire system, 
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The Homesun is made 
in Britain. 
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form THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP 
sped CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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When mahogany furniture was fashionable 
and chandeliers were all the rage they had 
heavy moulded fireplaces to match. But 
to-day such a fire would leok totally out 
of place in your light, simply furnished room. 


The delicate shades of your curtains and 
chair covers must get an answering note from 
the tiles of your hearth. There must be no 
clumsy, massive shoulders to your fireplace, 
but the same strong, simple lines that you 
admire in your chairs and tables. 


All these considerations are summed up in 
the Devon showrooms and in the Devon cata- 
logues. The makers of Devon Fires provide 
for the wide variety of styles that public taste 
demands to-day—they are living in the present 
and grappling with the problems of the present. 
Please come and pursue this discussion at our 
showrooms or through the pages of our cata- 


logues (coloured illustrations). 
Fire 
¢ pevor 


CANDY & CO., LTD. (Dept. W.), Devon House, 
60 Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Works: Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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which is- 







SECURE- 


Anchored by mortgage to 
solid, tangible property 
-BRITISH HOMES. 


PROFITABLE 


Good dividends, half-yearly ON THE 
DAY. Society pays Income Tax. No 
Waiting to know the amount or when 
you will receive it. 


REDEEMABLE AT PAR 


Shares do not depreciate. No loss when you wish 
to realise. No brokerage or other deductions. 
Independent of market conditions and rates of 
exchange. 


OR A LUMP SUM (multiples of £25) or 
regular monthly savings (5 - upwards) 
Shares in this Society constitute an im- 
pregnable security. Dividends, 44 per cent. 
per annum, FREE OF TAX (equivalent to 
6 per cent. where ordinary rate applies). 





Conscientiously administered, this 47- 
year-old Society may be relied upon to honour 
its obligations to the letter. You may trust 
it implicitly. 


Here is an invest- 
ment which has 
remained unshaken 
by recent upheavals. 
Consider its advantages 








(special 
ditions) 


5” 
FREE 


INCOME TAX 





DEPOSITS 


A limited 
amount will 
be received 
con- 






A SUPER- 
SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT. 
A first charge 


on all 





Assets. 
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ASK FOR 
BOOKLET 
No. 1331 and 
judge for your- 
self. Callto-day, 
‘phone (Man- 
sionHouses§927) 
or write to Sec- 


retary, W.C. M. 
Wightman, 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 
consi renuaner’ BUILDING SOCIETY 


26 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


(Opposite Monument Station.) 














The Colonial 


and Continental 
Church Society 


in pioneer 
services. 


areas 


current work 


increased cost of existing work. 


basis. 


The Secretary, 





by grants in aid and by the supply of workers 


Assists Our Own 
People Overseas 


in their efforts to establish 


It needs £50,000 a year for 


Depreciation in the value of the £ abroad means 


The present crisis is a call for increased help in 
the task of building the Empire on a spiritual 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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at its back, bankers at the recent meetings wisely regard 

this development as a favourable one and, beyond «0 

pressing the belief that the Government would redeef 

its pledge with regard to economy, little further yyf 

said with regard to local conditions. 


Tue Worup SIruatIon. 
On the other hand, although bankers here cag, 


course, do little to affect world causes of depression thy — 1 ‘ 
ould have failed in their duty if they did my 1 
would have failed in their duty if they did not endeayoy 


. ‘ > Canno! 
to sum up the causes of that depression. Just as op B pank) 
local troubles were in the main caused by a refusal to fag fe The 


the actual facts of the situation, so with complet, F said : 
unanimity bankers have demonstrated that nine-tenthsg fF By 
the world troubles are due to the various nations having capital 
refused to face all the facts involved in the post-Wyh have t 


conditions. It should scarcely have needed _ painfyh Mr 
experience to teach intelligent peoples of all natioy his 
that international trade could not hope to progress with hich 


out a full resumption of international credit  facilitig J abund 
and international credit facilities could not be expecta -_ 
to be in operation if there were not a restoration of inte. oe 
national confidence and a recognition of the principls year 0 


_as the value of goods and services to-day in terms @ 





rrr nee 


upon which the international credit system existed fof Our 
so many years previous to the War. With complete 
unanimity bankers singled out at least three main causs f° 14 
of the world’s financial and economic troubles. In thf 73 pe 
first place, between some countries, and especialy— The 
between France and Germany there has been a mistns * ye 
which has impaired a return of confidence in internation pole 
peace which in its turn has affected international credit, on acc 
In the second place, War Debts and Reparation Payments > 0f the 
have been arranged on almost impossible lines, hp &*" 
Great Britain alone has there been a disposition to makep 
no claim on its debtors beyond their capacity to pay, ; 
In other directions the tendency has been to name the Re 


highest amount possible with little regard to such ms 


money compared with the War period when the liabilities 
were incurred. In the third place, however, and mos 
notable of all the blunders, the chief creditor nation 
have, by imposing terrific tariffs, endeavoured to make il 
impossible for the debtor countries to discharge ther 
obligations through an exchange of goods and service 
This also in its turn has required that the settlemet 
should be in terms of gold, an arrangement which again, 
has involved such a maldistribution of the metal 
completely to disarrange the working of the gold standar 
as a means for effecting international settlements. The 
position thus created is an impossible one, and whi 
the bankers of London may be quite unable to chang 
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the circumstances and conditions they have at leas 


eNSAT | 


discharged a duty to the world by stating the facts witlfiommi 


the utmost force and with the greatest clarity. 


paccord 


And lest it should be thought that I am citing this 


views of bankers alone with regard to this vital problem 
of the causes of world depression, I am glad to mentic 
a very striking address which was delivered recently t 
the Hendon Rotary Club by Sir Harold Bellman, the wel: 
known Managing Director of the Abbcy Road Building 
Society. Every word which has been said by the banker 
with regard to War Debts and Reparation Paymeits 
was endorsed by Sir Harold Bellman, and while he soundé 
a hopeful note, based on the belief that at last the nation 
of the world were awakening to a realization of the tr 
facts, I think he was wise to express some doubt as t 
whether the British public has altogether shaken off tt 
old habit of not believing that anything really serious! 
about to happen until it actually takes place. 
her querulous old age,” said Sir Harold : 


* Queen Elizabeth persistently refused to acknowledge the 


pleasant facts of advancing years. She broke the die of a ™ 
faithful shilling that showed her wrinkles, and when a bit 
preached from the text: 
pointedly told him to keep his arithmetic for himself. A nation 
or a group of nations—may sometimes indulge this unmaidet! 
fancy for ignoring uncomfortable facts.” 


I do not think that readers of the Spectator can accv® 


(Continued on page 236.) 
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CAUSES OF WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS ANALYSED 





PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION TO END DEADLOCK 





MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S STATEMENT 





ond €} 

Tedeen 

ner wa fe 

Can, of Tae seventy-fourth ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank, 
re they ’ iid was held on Friday, February 5th, at Southern House, 
deavow Cannon Street, E.C. Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the 


b as nk) presided. 
to fan : a. cdr, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 


gaid : ; 
omplet | In going through the balance sheet I propose to point out some 
enths gf ‘of the principal items of interest. On the liabilities side the 


+ having ‘capital remains the same, but, as we explain in the report, we 
ost-Wy ' have taken £2,500,000 from the published reserve in order that 

- «Ee the value of the Bank’s investments might be written down to 
paint market value or under. We thought it wise to meet this situation 
Nation & in this way rather thae to have recourse to our internal reserves, 
SS With & which in these days of uncertainty it is desirable to maintain in 









acilities abundant strength. Since December 3ist there has been a very 
xpectel substantial recovery in the value of our investments, but in any 
—- tf case the depreciation did not give us undue anxiety, as a large 
of Inte. © roportion of our investments is in short-term bonds repayable in a 


rinciples year or two at par. (Hear, hear.) 

sted for * Our current and deposit accounts show a fall of £31,000,000, 

omplete representing @ drop of 8.4 per cent. in the year, The current and 
deposit accounts of all the clearing banks show a total decrease 


Ni Causes B of £148,403,000 during the same period, representing a fall of 
In the 7.8 per cent. 

specially The only other items on the liabilities side to which I desire to 

mistrust call your attention are those under the heading of acceptances 

..fand endorsements, &c. The acceptance figure of £2,695,520 is 

national down by £3,300,000, and includes the amount we have outstanding 

1 credit, on account of German banks under the Standstill arrangement. 

1vments | Of the omnibus item endorsements, &c., over £20,000,000 represents 

nes. h forward exchange transactions, to which, of course, there are 
P counterpart items on the assets side of the balance sheet. 

to make ; 

to bev GERMAN STANDSTILL AGREEMENT. 

hee I think it is desirable that I should say a word about the German 

Standstill arrangements, as there has been a great deal of mis- 

\ factors understanding and misrepresentation in regard to the City’s com- 

erms off mitments with Germany. The Basle Committee have published 


‘abilities fe the figure of 12 milliards Reichsmarks, or £600,000,000 at par, as 


the total to all countries of German short-term obligations. <A 


of 

id THOSE census of London banks and accepting houses shows that of this 
nation total, apart from other debts such as loans to States and munici- 
make it palities, which are not governed by the Standstill Agreement and 
ve theirge ate moderate in amount, £53,000,000 represented on July 31st, 
ae 1931, the amount of German acceptance credits with London 
Tver banks and accepting houses, and £11,000,000 the amount of other 
tlement forms of short-term indebtedness. 


h agait, 
etal ai rancho 

sgranted for 
tandard and accepting houses granting the credit either see the relative 
S. The documents or are provided with proot of shipment.’ The great 
d whik proportion it the balance is stated by the institutions making the 
changperttun to be also of a self-liquidating character, though in this 
at least pease there ) proof of the actual movement of goods. Com- 
: “.) @epensation for the risk taken consisted merely of the usual acceptance 
cts Willi eommissior . ranging from, say, } per cent. to 2 per cent. per annum, 
according to the eredit of the credit-taker and the class of business 
‘ing the transacted. ese figures are a complete refutation of the charge 


An analysis of the City’s acceptance figures shows that more 
than half of total was in respect of credits 


tinancing the movement of goods, as the London banks 


the of acceptances 





1 
1 
} 














»roblen br ught a; London financial houses that, tempted by the 
Vs Bofer of high rates, they risked huge sums of English deposit money 
Menuet short notice for the purposes of German capital expenditure. 
ently WOn the contrary, they show that the amount of the acceptance 


credits quoted above was by no means excessive for London to 
have granted to a great country like Germany, with a vast import 
and export trade. It was a business that London had done on a 


he wel: 
Suilding 





banken Barge seale for many years with safety, and was arranged for the 
avmeits Purpose of conducting the essential import and export trade of 
soundeip™* country, 

nation NORMAL BANKING CREDITS. 

Hhe tru London institutions have, indeed, done nothing more in these 





: : pransactions covered by the Standstill arrangements than transact 
yt as “pier normal business with Germany, which was essential for 
1 off Its the smooth working of British, and, indeed, the world’s commerce, 
rious Bt was the unparalleled world crisis which developed so quickly, 
Durinth upled with Germany's reparation obligations and abnormal 
*Bhon-banking short-term indebtedness, which brought into pro- 
Minence the normal banking credits granted by the London banks 
. the weed accepting houses to their regular German clients. 

of a to Tom what [ have already said it will also be seen that the 
a bishoeetes charged for this credit business were not high. On the 
lave, sepeeatrary, they appeared to us at Lloyds Bank unduly low compared 
: ith the risks involved, and in 1929 we drew a distinction between 
le rates charged for credits representing imports into Germany 
id exports from that country and raised our for 
he latter, The effect has been to reduce considerably the habilities 
German banks to us, and bv July 31 last year our bank’s com- 
mitment under the Standstill Agreement, both in respect of 











nation 
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acceptances and cash advances, was less than 3 per cent. of the 
total amount outstanding in London on that date. So many 
wild statements have been made on this subject that it is well 
to contrast this meagre figure with some of the exaggerations 
that have obtained publicity. (Hear, hear.) 

The continuation of the Standstill Agreement for a year, subject 
to certain conditions, has recently been arranged in Berlin, and 
as chairman of the Joint Committee of British Short-Term Crediters 
I should like to put on record our gratitude to our representatives, 
Mr. Brand and Mr. Tiarks, for the arduous work which they have 
given to this task continuously since the middle of December. 
I would like also to emphasise what they say in their report. The 
Standstill arrangements were made on the recommendatien of 
the Seven-Power Conference in London last July, with the implied 
promise that, if bankers held their hands for the time being, the 
Governments would take the necessary steps for the restoration 
of German credit. In the words of the report, “a Standstill in 
the nature of things is only a temporary measure designed to 
give time for a fundamental solution. Neither foreign creditors 
nor German debtors can control the main current of events, 
both await the decisions of the Governments.” 


and 


ASSETS, 

To turn now to the assets side of the balance sheet, cash shows 
a reduction corresponding to the drop in deposits. There is a 
large reduction of over £10,000,000 in Treasury bills for the same 
reason, while the total of our liquid assets of £167,238,083 represents 
50 per cent. of our public liabilities, 

The demand for accommodation has been less than in the previous 
year, and the figure for our advances therefore is lower by £8,390,000, 
but represents 50.2 per cent. of our deposits as compared with 
48.2 per cent. last year. 

Our net profit brought in, after charging rebate and income tax, 
provision for bad and doubtful debts having been made partly out 
of profits for the year and partly out of sums previously set 
for that purpose, amounts to £1,926,903 17s. 7d., which is about 
£200,000 less than last year. We have transferred £400,000 to con- 
tingencies account, and recommend the payment of a dividend on 
“A” shares at the rate of 13} per cent. per annum, and a dividend 
on the * B” shares at the rate of 5 r cent. per annum, being the 
same rates as those paid last half ar. Our balance to be carried 


f 
forward will be £522,055 4s. 8d., which is about £11,000 more than 
that brought in. 


asick 














THE Frnanctan Crisis. 

I hope these results, obtained during a period of unexam 
difficulty, will not be considered unsatisfactory. The year 
was packed with a number of wholly extraordinary circumstances. 
Beginning with a low Bank Rate of 3 per cent., subsequently reduced 
to 24 per cent., with gilt-edged securities standing at high prices, 
it ended with a Bank Rate of 6 per cent. and a serious deprectatio: 
in the value of Government Warnings as to the danger of 
our national finances during the introduction of the fi 
Budget in the spring were amplified in an alarming way by the 
of the May Committee, and were acted upon in the second Bu t 
additional burdens of taxation, 
unprecedented significance. The 
and Central Europe and the d 
vught about our departure 


ple« 
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stocks. 
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passed in October, with onerous 
after a General Election of 
breakdown of credit in Germany 
of gold from this country finally bre 
the Gold Standard. 

All these facts, c upl “dd w 
nearly all countries 
political unrest in many places, 
British banks have received a 








numerous failures of banks 
ld, except our 
lt up a situation hitherto unknown. 
>» measure of congratulation from 
a generous Press and public for the way in which they have conducted 
their business and maintained their reputation for 
through all the financial 


on some points were occasionally made, but no cry was 






and 





throughs own, 


strength and 


soundness eonvulsions of last vear 
Criticisms 





less effective or received less credence than tl raised a 








ever . 2 
the banks during the General Election last October. (Hear, ar 
Wortp PROBLEMS. 

We in Lloyds Bank are attempting to provide our contribution to 


the general knowledge. In the hope of throwing more light on the 


situation and giving voice to those moderating influences in Germany, 






France. and the United States of America, where men of goodwill 
are seeking to find solution to the problems which perplex the 
world, we have arr ed for the production next month of a series of 


articles in our “ Bank Review,” including one setting forth the 


French point of view, another by an eminent German economist, and 


a final summing-up by Sir Arthur Salter, whose work on the 
Economic Counc il of the League of Nations is so well known 
For the moment L am going to content myself by referring to 


what seems to me to be the main cause of our troubles. Primarily, 


of course, the War is responsible, either directly by the huge 

destruction of wealth which it caused and the vast borrowmgs which 

were entailed for its pursuit, or indirectly by the dislocation of 

trade which followed in its train Che great increase of product 

power and new inventions arising out of the War caused ar ve 
( d on page 236.) 
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production of primary commodities relatively to the high cost of 
manufactured articles, and thus a lack of purchasing power was 
experienced by countries engaged in the production of primary 
commodities, both on account of the lower prices obtained for the 
increasing amount of their goods, and also by reason of the relatively 
excessive price of manufactured articles. 

A further contributory factor was the disturbance to the mone- 
tary systems of the world caused by the transfer of huge sums from 
debtor to creditor nations, which had no commercial origin or basis, 
and produced a canstant drift of gold to the two nations which had 
become the chief War creditors in the world. The consequent rise 
in the value of gold, and its corollary, the fall in prices of com- 
modities, still further accentuated the unfortunate position of the 
nations engaged in primary production, and curtailed their power 
of purchasing from manufacturing nations. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 

Within the last few weeks a chairman has not hesitated, in the 
rather unusual surroundings of a company’s annual general meeting, 
to invoke the words of a prayer initiated 2,000 years ago. I should 
like to follow his example and ask this meeting whether, behind the 
spiritual meaning of the words of another statement of an equal 
age and sanctity, embodied in the “ second great commandment,” 
there does nat lie a real worldly wisdom, a wisdom which is pecu- 
liarly applicable in these days, both to individuals and nations. 

As far as this country is concerned, I think we are justified in 
feeling that it has shown a readiness to live up to these exhortations. 
It has indeed forgiven great debts, though it has not received an 
equal forgiveness in return, and it has striven to be a good neighbour. 
if it has been compelled by force of circumstances to curtail its 
welcome to goods from other countries, I cannot help hoping that 
our action in this respect, which I agree was necessary, may be the 
means of opening the eyes of the world to the desirability of a wider 
and more hospitable range in regard to international trade. Are 
we not all dependent one upon the other ? Can we really live alone ? 
A citizen of that great country, the United States of America— 
of all countries perhaps, if the British Empire is excluded, the most 
self-supporting—writes : 

“ Italy has no coal or iron; France no oil; Britain must import 
two-thirds of her food supply ; the United States is dependent on 
other countries for tin, sulk, nickel, rubber and many other com- 
modities. ‘The tyres on American automobiles come from the 
rubber plantations of the Dutch East Indies. American newspapers 
are made of Canadian wood pulp. We, in the United States, could 
not manufacture a telephone receiver or an electric light bulb 
without calling on help from abroad. Take the question of steel, 
for example. Forty different commodities, assembled from fifty- 
seven different countries, are necessary to its manufacture. Nickel 
from Canada, vanadium from the high Andes of Peru, man- 
ganese from the Caucasus, chrome from New Caledonia in the 
Southern Pacific—it is by grace of these materials, and through the 
sweat of the labourers of these countries, that we have locomotives 
and turbines and skyscrapers. A country that could not make a 
locomotive, an automobile or an airplane without materials from 
abroad can scarcely be called self-contained.” 


War Dests DEADLOCK. 

Allowing for some possible exaggerations in the above statements 
does it not indicate that here surely is an opportunity for nations 
to improve their relations with each other, and both in their own 
interests and those of their neighbours to arrive at some mutual 
understanding for the removal of the various restrictions to trade, 
which at present are strangling the life of all? That is one of tho 
first immediate requirements as I see it. 

The other is the settlement of the vexed question of War debts 
and reparations. Both, though economic in essence, are in actual 
practice political in character, and without a final and speedy 
arrangement in regard to them it is difficult to see how prosperity 
can be regained. In the matter of War debts and reparations we are 
at present at an absolute deadlock. Divested of its many com- 
plexities, we are confronted by this simple and well recognized fact, 
that countries can only pay their debts by the transfer of goods, 
services or gold. Gold, in ordinary circumstances, is only used for 
the payment of the comparatively small balance resulting from 
the exchange of goods, but France and the United States of 
America have to a great extent refused to take any commodities 
but gold, and now that they have received the great bulk of the 
existing stock of this metal, it would seem logical that they should 
consent to receive payment in the only other form left available, if 
they insist on the payments being continued. 

It is interesting in the light of present events to read Mr. Francis 
Hirst’s book on the life and writings of President Jefferson, when 
the international position between Europe and America was the 
exact converse of that prevailing now. In 1792, as Secretary of 
State, he despatched a State paper to the British Minister setting 
forth his views on the law and philosophy of War debts. These 
approximate very closely to the views held by debtor nations to-day, 
and, translated into the language of modern conditions, set forth that 
it is illogical for a State to exclude by high tariffs or prohibitions the 
products of another State from which it is demanding a payment of 
debts. It is sincerely to be hoped that the world as a whole will 
speedily see the necossity of improving the relations between all its 
constituent parts; but in any case we have a fruitful field in the 
British Empire in which to expand them and bring them to 
fruition. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin Ek, Harris, K.B.E. 
{the deputy chauman), and carried, 
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me of refusing to face unpleasant facts of the situa 
and I should be inclined to say that just as the chief 
of an ultimate improvement of things at home de 
upon a continued recognition of those facts which 
perceived last autumn, so the main hope of relief of y, 
depression depends upon the nations of the world 
especially the chief creditor nations, awakening e 
perception of the actual facts of the situation. 
Artuur W, Kinny, 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE. ( Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY at 9.34 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. (For 6 weeks only.) 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR. GWEN FFRANGCON.Dayigy 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTHUR CRANMER, BRUCE FLEGG. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, $,\y,1 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 9. WED. & SAT. at 3, 
A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. (LAST WEEK) 
ANMER HALL, ATHENE SEYLER, HENRY AINLEY, 
Preceded at 8.30 (Mats. 2.30) by GILLIE POTTER. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL, 
“ Because the Life-Boat Service offers you the finest example 
of national character and achievement in the sphere of huma 
enterprise, and a type of united service in a great cause, I commend 
it to the generous support of the people of Great Britain and 
freland.” EDWARD P, 
11 LIVES RESCUED EVERY WEEK for 108 years. 
That is the Life-boats’ Record. 

WILL YOU ANSWER THE PRINCE’S APPEAL? 

The Life-boat Service needs each year 114d. per head of our population 
Will you give your own share, and as much more as you can afford! 
Wardrobe Sale at end of February. Gifts of any wearing apparel will 
he gratefully received. 

THE Ear or HARRowsBY, Lr.-Cou. C. R. SaTTERTHWAITE, O.BE, | 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 














WHEREVER YOU LIVE 


our postal department can send you any book. 
If you will let us know your interests, we will 
send lists and suggestions to help you to keep 
in touch with the best new books. 


VISIT THE EXHIBITION OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, WHICH 1S OPEN FOR 
A FEW WEEKS LONGER IN THE COURT HOUSE. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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SH SMOOTHEST PEN 
If you prefer a fine-pointed nib try the 


ST. STEPHEN’S PEN 


which has a fine turned-up point for rapid writing, 
Superior gilt finish, 
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1st Impression Exhausted 





before publication 


MANCHURIA 


THE COCKPIT OF ASIA 
By Col. P. T. Etherton 


(late HM. Consul-General in Chinese Turkestan and 
Additional Assistant Judge of TH.M. Supreme Court for China) 


and H:. Hessell Tiltman 


“ The Pacific: 





Authors of A Forecast * 
This most important book relates for the first time 
THE WHOLE STORY of Manchuria, on 
which the eyes of the world are focussed to-day. 
THE WHOLE STORY of the present crisis 
from the inside. 

THE WHOLE STORY 
ambitions in Manchuria, 
THE WHOLE STORY 


diplomacy im regard to Manchuria. 








of Japan’s real 





of international 





WHY Japan will never Jeave Manchuria except 
through defeat. 


16 Striking Illustrations 
12s. 6d. net 


READY YESTERDAY—EVERYWHERE 


Jarrolds 


UBLISHERS (LONDON) LIMITED, 


Large Demy 8vo Folding Map 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund «. £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter ew. «=£4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking Lier of — 
description ts transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 


IF YOU 


were 
‘down and our’ 


can you imagine what it 
would mean to know that 
there was SOMEONE to 
whom you could turn for 
certainty of help ? 






You may never need assistance, but 
there are thousands about you, in all 
walks of life, who owe their happiness 
and well-being to the “ Army of the 
Helping Hand.” Its Social efforts for 
the poor and needy of all countries, its 
vigorous Spiritual work among all classes 
call for your sympathy and help. 
Please make the Self-Denial Effort your 
| opportunity. Kindly send a gift to-day 
r to the Local S.A. Officer or direct to 
GENERAL HIGGINS, 
101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 


The Salvation Army 


SELF-DENIAL 
| EFFORT 











PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MUOst PROFITABLE. AND PATRIOTIC 
INV ESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ‘phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
en Green, London, W.2. 











New Magnet House, Paddi 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 








LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


RENUVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. | PEMPEARS ERE? | 
iN ENG 


LAND 





RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


— 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by, 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 A é in ae 
£41, »o «0 ww 49 


No office publishes 'ower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commissicoa. 











THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[February 13, 1939. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
and 10°, for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEC- 
LATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
temittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 

each werk. 











- ———— — 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
ie > = +4 22 DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 








PERSONAL 

A CCOMMODATION OFFERED to Aged or Invalid 
t Lady in quiet home, near Harrow School. Trained 
Nurse in charge. Moderate Terms.—100 High Street, 
Harrow-on-the- Hill, 

KE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
Fi write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for full particulars, 


FE RENCH LESSONS through post with Oxford Under- 
: graduate, having Grenoble University Certiticat 
a’ Etudes Frangaises. Essays, Proses, Translations 
corrected 4s, each. Course of six in one subject £1, 
in two £2, in three £3.—Write, Box 1711, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, 

OUSE, BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required for the 
b month of June. Must be near sea, Quote terms,— 
Box 1710, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING.—Learn to be self-confident, 
fluent, convincing. A powerful asset to every 
professional and business man or woman. Private 
lessons,—Call or write for Prospectus, to Arthur Duxbury, 
DUXBURY INSTITUTE, 41, Woburn 8q., W.C. 1. 
M23 IRENE SYDENHAM-GANTZ, 46 Gloucester 
4 Gardens, W.2. Padd, 3327. “ Health for the 
SIGHT by Natural Methods.” No operations or unsightly 


























glasses. Consultations by appointment. 
N EW detached furnished house to let for June or July 
LN in North Surrey. Every modern convenience. Three 


bedrooms. Nice garden, Garage, Near several golf 
courses. Half-hour from Victoria,—Box 1712, 








CINEMA 





‘ee ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 
FEBRUARY 141TH, 1932, 
Trauberg’s ‘“‘THE BLUE EXPRESS,” 
“THE TOWN OF TO-MORROW,” 
And H. G. Wells’ Comedy 
© BLUE BOTTLES,” with Elsa Lanchester. 
Last Days: ‘* WARNING SHADOWS,” and ‘“ LES 
NOUVEAUX MESSIEURS,” 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


YHARLES If LOAN EXHIBITION.—22 Grosvenor 

J Place, 8.W. Daily, 2s. 6d., 11-8. After 6, 1s. Sun- 
days, 2.30-6, Fridays, 5s. Pictures, furniture, jewellery, 
documents, personal relics of Charles ll, Pepys, Nell 
Gwynn and others, 














APPOINTMENTS, c., 
WANTED 


\ PART TIME SECRETARY urgently needed for the 
i South London Committee for the Protection of 


VACANT AND 








Children, Small honorarium otfered.—Write, Mrs. 
Burner, 90 Inverness Terrace, W.2. 
ST: HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


MARTINEGO CESARESCO LECTURESHIP. 
The Council is prepared to receive applications for the 
first appointment under this foundation from women 
qualified to lecture and to give instruction in Italian 
Language and Literature. Particulars from the PRINCIPAL 





KEEP YOUR 
MONEY IN 
ENGLAND 


where the #1 is worth 20/- 








CRUISE 


TO HEALTH AND SUNSHINE 
IN THE WORLD’S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


AVN Xe); 





STAR 


PERFECT CUISINE 
AND SERVICE 


No other Cruising Liner afloat can 
offer you such perfect charm and 
comfort. _ Palatial Public Rooms, 
glorious Ballroom, Verandah Café, 
charming Staterooms, exquisite Louis 
XIV Restaurant, Tiled Swimming Bath 
with Sun Lido. Extensive Sports Decks 
and silent Sun-Decks away from games. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, Athens, Rhodes, 
Haifa, Port Said (for Cairo), Malta, Sousse, 
Algiers, March18 29 days From 50 Gns 
To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kurcola, Venice, 
Split, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, 
Malaga. April 22 25 days From 45 Gns 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz) 
May 21 18 days From 28 Gns 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 (Ger, 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Chief Agents 
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YONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 
The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who 
do not wish to go to a University.—DaAviks’s, 5 Sussex 
Place, Hyde Pk., W.2. 
ae pa EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
" ‘OR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 


(. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E, M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


Pe 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BEEESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (eae 
J B.o.K.).-Girls 7-18. Entire charge, Preparation 
Examinations and University.—Apply Privorpat” 


- - ———$$—__ 
j,LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential 
4for girls.-Mrs. Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A) 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near a 
4 Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examinat 
and University. Splendid health record, lon 
UEEN ANNE’S SCH i 
CAVERSHAM, READING, Of, 
THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of thy 
nominal value of £10 a year will be awarded on the 
of an examination to be held on June 7th and 8th, 1 
Additional grants will be made in accordance with thy 
needs of the successful candidates who must be betwee 
the ages of 11 and 15 on June Ist, 1932. All Entry Forms 
must be received by March Ist, 1932. For further Dar 
ticulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 




















An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered tg 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 3lst, 1932, Last daty 
of entry, March 12th. Examination May 17th to 19th 

Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 





‘OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boanjj 
\) and day school tor girls. Education for careers oj. 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEA D-MISTRES, 


wi. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized y 
‘ the Board of Education, Comfortable, happy homg, 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal, Miss Warr 


S* MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, 


Chairman : 








SURREY, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





The Right Hon. The LORD Gissoroven, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered ig 
May. Candidates must be over 12 and under l4 @ 
May Ist. 
(a) Six Scholarships varying from £80—£40, 
(6) Two Music Scholarships value £40 and £30, 
Several Exhibitions for girls entering September, 
1932. 
For information, apply to the Head-Mistress, Mig 
CAPSTICK (late South Hall). 
Last day for Entrance Forms, April 1st. 





_— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and th 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hou, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
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TPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
A Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to le 
held from March 30th to April Ist, 1932. Candidate 
must be under 15 on September 21st, 1932. All particulan 
from HEAD-MisTRESs. Last day of entry, March ith 





a MAKGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY.—Resident 
h School for Girls.—Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, MA. 





te LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prepan 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 











CO-EDUCATION 


has New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
_ Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner.—Apply SRCRETARY. 








\ RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
i educated girls and women. Pupils may start af any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, $8.W. 1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 2. 
‘gy RKRAINING.—Central Employment Bureau — and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not 
for profit), Full Secretarial Training and Participation in 
work of Bureau. All Fees reduced. Appointments 
Department assists to posts. Apply SECKETARY, 54 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 

Probationary term. Syllabus from HkEAD-MASTER. 








\ 7 OMEN.—BE SELF-DEPENDENT and earn by 

your pen! Women who want to adopt journal- 
ism, either as a spare-time occupation or as a career, 
can receive full information concerning a splendid course 
conducted exclusively for women. ‘This information is 
contained in a book, ‘‘ Woman’s Chance in Journalism,” 
which will be sent free on application to: THE SECRE- 
TARY, Dept. 0704. The Femina School of Journalism 
for Women, 14 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Telephone: Holborn 2762, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 














: Seaman she FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 





w CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4, Tel.; Mansion House 5053, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 170% 

J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholat 
ships.—lrospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 
Ad -_ 











An examination for several OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 
(value 80—50 guineas) will take place in March 
Additional Exhibitions are available for those no 
reaching scholarship standard. Candidates should & 


under 14 on March Ist. 

For details apply to the Bursar. 
N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL,—An Examine 
i tion will be held on June 9th and 10th, 1932, @ 
elect to Eight Scholarships—lour of £60, Four of 4 
er annum.—Full particulars on application to th 








{EAD-MASTER, Merchiston Castle School, Colintoa, 
Kdinburgh, 
=e 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publice 

tion. Fiction specially required, £50 Cash Priga 

for Poems. Catalogue and advice free,—STOCKWEHA, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spam 

4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT 18st 

TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ae 











ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
3d. per 1,00 
estcliff-on-Seh 


4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon cory 
Mise N, MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., W 
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oxNaLD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—tieod stories, 
, &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
posal Massky, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
: f; MS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
ony considered for publication, Known and 
h om writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
ea jet. Z.B.. 8 Moor Street, London, W. L. 











WANTED TU PURLHASE 
TGNORMALLY HIGH PRICKS Paid tor GOLD and 
AY SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes pe: 

Also in urgent need of Old English Silver 
Diamonds, Aptiques and 

Large or smail quantities 
returned if price not accepted. Send your odu 
mag immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


TO LET, Xe. 


S OF SOCLTETIES.—School to Let 
Kasy distance from Lon- 








id Plate, Jewellery, 
se Plates (not vulcanite). 














—— 
mw SECRET wR I 
| for Conferences in August, 











don, Good groun is, tennis, swimming, «e. Aeceommo- 
jation 50-70.— Particulars irom Box No, 1713 
— == — 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 
“LT REVELATION TO LOVERS oi real Turkish 
Tobacco, ** BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d, per 


10 post tree, plain or cork -tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp, 
Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES * Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
12s 6d. per 4-lb. tin, nost. extra, 





Avs YUOUK UWN BOUBPLALE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
tree HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 











puaere Ks, CARDIGANS, DLRECT FROM THE 


SHETL ANDS.—-All kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
jvely real Shetland weol. Nothing else is s0 soft, so 
cay, 80 comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 

styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair- Isle pis patterns, AT 
SETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUC TIONS for slack periott to end- Feb. 





only—Write for illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. 
JOHNSON, 8.320, Mid- Yell, Shetlands. 
BAL Harris and Lewis ‘'weed. Any length cut. Pat. 


free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 stornaway, Scotland, 

OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAAKS, we.—Hand- 
) coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
=—RanBow POTTERY Co., Dept. “8.” Lindfield, Sussex, 
\\ b speciatize in HOUSEHOLD TENTILES, Towels, 

Bedlinen, Dusters, Kitchen Cloths, Blankets, &e, 

ALL BRITISH. Send for price list. —EVER RE. ADY 
TEXTILES CO., 5 6 Carey Lane. London, E.C. 2. 




















GLORIOUS 
WEEKS 
Ona 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


By the beautiful 
British-built 
Cruising Liner 
DUCHESS 
of RICHMOND 


(20,006 tons) 


One of the newest 
Cruising ships afloat. 
First Class through- 
out. Many single bed 
cabins. Limited 
Membership, Itiner- 
ary includes Ceuta 
(for Tetuan), Patma 
(Majorea), Naples, 
Messina (Sicily), 
Tripoli, Algiers, Bar- 
eclona and Lisbon. 
From Southampton 
March 12th. re mm 
4x gns. Rese rye now, 
Apply A. R. Powell 
Cruise Dept. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





a" BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hot 
y comforts with baths and other advantages of « 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. 


Lift 





D3 has rei AL YORK HOUSE 
elass residential. Fully liceased. 
Large 


Garage 


Historical association from A.D. 


HOTEL.— Firs: 


R.AL 
175!) 





Feat nnn THE ALISON 
‘4Crescent. Tyms.: “Melerest,”” 





Horst 
Edinburgh. Tel 


~Metvil! 
20750! 


| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BR IN: 


175 rooms all v 


BATHS HOTEL.” 


with te a 


e, water 


suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A. KALC. Ube 
Guide from J, T. CutLey, Manager. 
] ONDON. 
4 
CRANSTON COL HLOLELS 
Hivh-elass unlicensed Hotels 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STRELI 
KENILWORTH, GREAP RUSSELE SPREE 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMITON ROW 


Blectric itv 
Uniform charge 
Attendance, and 
Summer months 


per person for 
jath—November 
to 


to 


April November 


and hot and cold water in ali ee 
Bedroom, 


uti. 
Breakiasr. 
6 


avraell 
Largely 


—82 


April 
103 


patronized by Clergy and protessional classes. 








PASTBOL RNE.—ANGLES PRIVALE 
Vivacing sca. Nr. pier & bowling greens 
Kaglish chef, Winter terms from 2) gis. 


HOTE!I 
125 bedroons 
"Phone 31} 





THACKERAY HOTEL, 

W.C. 4. Facing British Musenin ; 
hot & cold water. 
Bedroom & Breakfast (uniform charge) &s. 


I ONDON. 
4 








per RESH YOURSELVES 
As ; for Deacriptive List (3d. post ir: 
TELS managed by th 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
L1p. 








Inclusive terms on 


Gt. Russell St 
200 rooms with: 


application 
Gd. pet biche 


Counte 


of 180 ENNS an! 


ASSOCTATLION 


Pp. RY A... Lrm, St. Groree’s House, 195 Ruckx 
sireer, W. |! 
ATLO K.—SMEDLEY'S.—¢1. Brita iin’s Greate~ 
M Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 27 
Bedrooms, grounds x0 neres. rom 3s. per cry 
inclusive : others : tf lower rates. Prospectus te 
ORQU. \\ ROSE POR PRIVATE HOTEI A 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmesphere ani 


reasonable charges. Garage 








For Hlustrated Taritl app! 








65 Charing Cross, London, 5.W. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. _T lephone 3655, 

wt dread the cold weather? Buy Shetland Gar- 103 Leadenh ‘il Street, London, E.( - ———-——- 
'Y ments, Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, pag ee ats Everywher wre RE i to Stay in | London, TH “LODG h, 1 St 
Jumpers, Scarves, Berets, Vests, Shawls, &e. From stock . eorge’s Square, 8.W. Room and Ureakias 
r knitted to own measurements.—Send for free illus. cat- ds. Od. day, or 30s. we okly With dinner, 6s. 6d, or 
logue to Miss M. J. SmrtTH, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. | vuineas weekly 

™ a) 

RZACOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
—) 
TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to sent to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any pa 


Fr E 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specraror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider 


pu blicity to their e atablishme nds, 


he following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possi ihle readers will patronize th 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydai).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—-SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).—-AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY 
“<r AL YORK HOUSR. 


BEL PAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—G RANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (Ss. Devon). one 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU A _— 


» BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN., 
| BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 


BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT, 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NOR : “a, RN 

| BUTTERMERE CL ake District).—VICTORIA, 

| CALLANDER (Perths, REAR DNOUGH i 


CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP, 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLL KY BROOK, 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBE Y. 


F CONWAY (N. Waies),—CASTLE 
» CRAWFORD (Lanark),— 


CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey). —SHIRLEY PARK, 


DORCHESTER.— KING'S ARMS. 

DORKING.— 
© DROITWICH SPA.—\W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
; BATHS. 
| DUMFRIES.— 


| EDZELL (Fort: trshite).— a _ PANMIRE. 


ELIE (Fite)—MAR 
ENNERDALE LAKE ri tumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MABR BAY’ 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT AR} 5. 
GREE E OF WALES LAi 
(Hants.).—l!"OX AND PEL SCAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’s. 
ROGATE,—( AIR 





HORNS CROSS (N, Devon),--HOOPS INN. 








HUNSTANTON.—Lti SEKANGE 
KS. 

ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE, 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—-BREADALB. . NE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA 

se VYRNW Y (Montygome 4 ) 


ARMS & GOLE 


~LAKE 


VYRN 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAI ANC HOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VIC a A. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.--YE WE 








TREFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


Tt costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, eficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 

















LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St,. W.C.1 


—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.L. 
—PALACEK, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 

=—— ACK ERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 


WAVERLE +e Southampton Row, W.C,l 
LYME REGIS. —TPHE BAY, 





LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLBY ARM-. 
MATLOCK. —SMEDLEY’s. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD BAG Lb 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMs 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BEN Ts. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).— GOLFVIEW. 


—ROYAL MARINE 


NEWCASTLE (Co, 

NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND 

OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—oee Af WESTERN 


STATION. 
PAINGTON. —PAIGNTON P 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL 
PENMAENMAWR ((N. Wales 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. 


ATION, 
PITLOCHRY.- -ATHOLL PATA 


Shae 


Down).—SLIEVE 


BAS 
GRAND 


PrerN yan 


PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO B Her MIS 


MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. 
RHOSNEIGH (Anglesey).— BAY 
RIPON.— RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—!. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA..--GRAND. 


TY PRO, 
FON rHEL) 


NOR PTITERN 


ST. IVES (Cornwall),—CHY-\N-\LBANY 


ST. MAWES (Cornwal!).- 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon).-——DUNMORI 
SHAP (Westmoreland). 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUT HPORT. —PRINC me or 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONP. 


“SHIP & CASPLE 


SHAP WELLS 


WALES, 


STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire ).- 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—OSBORNE. 
—ROSETOR., 
—VICTORIA AND Al 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 


POL! 


PEMPLECOMBE 


IMPERIAL, 


RL 


WINSFORD (Somerset ).—ROVATL OAK, 


WOODHALL SPA (Lines,).— BAGLE 


LODGE, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








A HISTORY OF ©. (DIAN 


PHILOSOPHY 
By SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 


Royal 8vo. Volume I. 2nd? ssion, 30° net 
Volume IT. © net. 


Dr Dasgupta, the Principal of Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, published the first volume of this work nearly 
ten years ago. It contained an account, based on 
original sources, of all that is generally known to 
Europeans as Indian philosophy. The second volume 
contains four chapters on syste-as little known in 
Europe. Much of th» ground ¢ red is wholly new, 
the materials havine ‘een obtained from a first-hand 
study of all t available Sanskrit texts and 
manuscripts, 


OPERA HACTENUS 
‘ INEDITA ‘T. LIVIIT DE 


FRULOVISIIS DE FERRARIA 
Recognovit C. W. PREVIT &-ORTON 
With 5 plates. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


This book places at the disposition of scholars the 
Latin comedies of Titus Livius, the biogr rapher of 
Henry V (generally but erroneously known as T. 
da Forli), and his tractate De Republica. The plays 
are of high value for the history of humanism and 
the drama. The tractate gives his views on the 
functions of the State. 


MILTON 


PRIVATE CoRRESPONDENCE AND ACADEMIC 
EXERCISES 


Translated from the Latin by 
PHYLLIS B. TILLYARD 
with an Introduction and a Commentary 
by E. M. W. TILLYARD 
Lemy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The Prolusions—now translated for the first time 
—are academic exercises which were first printed in 
1674 to replace the gap left by Milton’s public corre- 
spondence—the publication of which was officially for- 
bidden. Mrs Tillyard’s translation is admirable, and 
Mr Tillyard’s preface as lively and informed as we 
have learned to expect from this critic on Milton.” 

The Observer. 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An introduction to the duties of citizenship for, those 
who are within a few years of being included in the 
register of electors. The book contains a simple ex 
plamatneis of the machinery of national and’ local 
government, with a chapter on the ie ague of Nations. 


It is intended for social students and welfare workers 
as much as for the general reader 


Landmarks in the History of Education 
General Editors: J. DOVER WILSON and F,. A. CAVENAGH 


Two new volumes now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. each 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY 
Edited by J. DOVER WILSON 
Culture and Anarchy was first published in book 


form in 1869, and has never until now been reprinted 
in its original form. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON 
EDUCATION 
Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH 
With the exception of Locke’s Thoughts, Spencer's 


Education is the most os read treatise on educae 
tion that England has produce 


Recent Publications of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


J. M. KEYNES 
UNEMPLOYMENT AS A 
WORLD-PROBLEM 


Harris Lectures given at the University of Chicago 
during the summer of 1931. By John M. Keynes, 
Karl Pribram, and E. J. Phelan. Quincy Wright, 

Editor, Crown 8vo. 16s, Gd. net, 


ESS AYS ON POPUL ATION 
By JAMES A. FIELI 
Edited by Heten Fisurer ae 
Demy 8vo, 205s.. net. 


THE MAKING OF CITIZENS 
A Comparative Study of Methods of Civic Training. 
Y%y CHARLES EDWARD MERRIAM 
Royal 8vo. 16s. 6d. net. 


RADIO AND EDUCATION 
Edited by LEVERING TYSON 
Proceedings of the First Assembly of the National 
Advisory Council on — in Education, 1931, 
Royal 8vo. 16s, Gd. net. 


PROPERTY TAXATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By JENS PETER TENSEN 
(University of Chicago Studies in Economics) 
Demy 8ve. 22s. net. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF AND ORTENTAL 


TRADE 
By PHILIP G. WRIGHT 
Royal 8vo. 11s, net. 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. R. Fish, Sir aa Angell, Rear-Admiral 


c. L. Hussey, ap . (Retired). Fcap. 8va 
. 6d. net. 

WESTERN INFLUENCES IN MODERN 
JAPAN 


A Series of Papers on Cultural Relations 
By INAZO NITOLE AND OTHERS 
Crown 8vo. With 39 illustrations. 22s, net, 


CHINA IN REVOLUTION 
By HARLEY F. McNAIR 
Crown 8vo. 14s, net. 


AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CHINA CONSORTIUMS 
By FREDERICK V. FIELD 
Published for the American Council Institute of 
-acific Relations 


Crown 8vo. gs yp 


A NEW EXPOSITION ‘OF MONEY, 
CREDIT, AND PRICES 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


Royal vo. 2 vols. 755. net. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS OF NAZARETH 
by MAX RADIN 
Crowa Svo. 16s, 6d. net, 


Sold in Great Britain and Ireland by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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